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with respect to 


— FurRanching 


About half of the value of fur produced in 
Canada is ranched. In 1983, a little over 1.5 million 
ranched mink and fox pelts were sold, worth 
close to $45 million to the producers at whole- 


Three quarters of ranched fur is 


Ow more than 600 mink ranches 

9 700 fox ranches in Canada. Mink 
pwever, are generally much larger 
aches. About 1.5 million mink pelts 
over 25,000 fox pelts are produced. 


farms are in Ontario (222) and Que- 
vhile a large proportion of fox farms 
le Atlantic Provinces (New Brunswick, 
rotia, 149; and Prince Edward Island, 
p the world fox farming industry first 


rince Edward Island first successfully 
lack foxes, which are quite rare in 
und the tum of the century. Breeding 
Canada was later exported to the 

in countries (Denmark, Norway, 

1d Finland), which now produce the 
mber of ranched furs. 


sing industry perfected techniques 
Ox pelts black, ranchers in PEI and 
jradually changed to producing 
rer’ foxes. The silver fox is really a 
the common red fox. Silver pups 

1 time to time in wild red fox litters. 
ere able to produce a high propor- 
r foxes using the same selective 
chniques which have been devel- 
common domestic or farm animals 
orses, chickens, dogs. 


if registered color variations have 
leveloped for both foxes and mink. 
certification for these are maintained 
anchers associations, The Canadian 
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FOR MORE INFORMATION CALL: 
(416) 597-3877 or Toll Free: 1-800-387-4485 


OR WRITE: 


The Fur Institute of Canada 
Institut de la fourrure du Canada 
10 Lower Spadina Ave. 

Suite 302 

Toronto, Ontario M5V 2Z1 
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DID YOU KNOW? 


NO FURBEARING SPECIES IN CANADA IS ENDANGERED 
OR THREATENED BECAUSE OF THE FUR TRADE. 


No Canadian furbearer is listed as threatened or en- 
dangered by the Committee on the Status of Endangered 
Wildlife in Canada (COSEWIC), or by the Convention on 
International Trade in Endangered Species (CITES). 


Trapping is monitored and well-regulated: by controlled 
seasons, harvest quotas and other measures, as 
necessary. 


CANADA IS THE UNDISPUTED WORLD LEADER IN 
HUMANE TRAP RESEARCH. 


A multi-million dollar long term trap-research program is 
administered by the Fur Institute of Canada, with funding 
from both government and industry. 


Over 90% of Canadian wild furbearers can now be taken 
in quick-killing traps and sets, with available technology. 


New regulations have already been introduced in several 
provinces, to implement research findings through regula- 
tions, controls and education. 


Trapper associations across Canada endorse trapper- 
education programs, to ensure responsible use of wildlife. 


STANDARDS ON FUR FARMS ARE EXCELLENT. 


e Recent research (in Denmark) confirms scientifically that 


farm-raised furbearing animals suffer no harmful stress. 


e With the assistance of government and responsible 


humane societies (eg. Canadian Federation of Humane 
Societies), national Codes of Practice for fur farms have 
been developed. 


THE FUR TRADE SUPPORTS CULTURES AND PEOPLE 
WHOSE LIVELIHOODS DEPEND UPON SOUND EN- 
VIRONMENTAL CONSERVATION. 


The fur trade contributes close to $1 billion to the Cana- 
dian economy — much of this in exports. 


There are approximately 100,000 trappers in Canada, 
55,000 are native people. (Taking an average of four family 
members per household, approximately 220,000 native 
people depend directly on the fur trade). 


There are 10,000 people further employed by the Cana- 
dian fur industry. 


Indigenous Survival International reports that Inuit income 
has dropped 60 percent in a number of communities since 
the seal ban. 


It is estimated that the fur bearer populations in Canada 
are now at least as high, if not higher than they ever were. 
It is due largely to responsible harvesting practices and 
well managed resources. 


The food provided by wildlife is often of greater value than 
the fur. 


THE FUR TRADE SUPPORTS THE PRINCIPLES OF 
CONSERVATION 


e The fur trade is fully compatible with the principles of the 


World Conservation Strategy: (1) sustainable use of 
renewable resources; (2) protection of wildlife species; (3) 
protection of land and life-supporting eco-systems. 


‘“‘The Government of Canada recognizes that trapping is 
an activity which is culturally and economically central to 
the way of life of many Canadians, particularly aboriginals 
and those living in northern areas...” (Official Federal 
Government response to the parliamentary committee 
Schellenberger Report, April 1987.) 
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VASTATING 


EFFECT OF THE 
ANIMAL RIGHTS 
MOVEMENT 


by Ed Struzik 't 


fter a 
bone-chilling 
afternoon on 
the trapline last winter, Norman Sam 
and his four sons returned empty- 
handed to their cabin in the James 


Bay wilderness. For six weeks, they _4 
had failed to trap asingle beaver. << 


The 60-year-old Cree Indian had 
employed every method and trick he 
learned over the past half-century 
and those that his father and 
grandfather had learned the century 
before to no avail. It was simply not a 
good winter for beaver. 

It was dark back in the cabin as the 
winter light had slowly faded with 
the afternoon. But it was not dark 
enough to hide the serenity on the 
faces of the people inside — 
grandmother, mother, daughters, 
and sons sitting on the five beds that 
surrounded the huge stove in the 
single-room dwelling. One of the six 
grandchildren.zaced towards the old 
--man as he.brushed the snow and 
. frost from his, clothing. Without 


showing any sign of the bad luck that- 


had struck the trapline, Norman Sam 
swept the little girl off her feet and 
smothered her with affection. The 
four sons moved quietly off to the 
corners of the cabin and watched 
attentively as mugs of hot tea were 
passed to the guests. The visit from 


6 


Was 


¢i greeting received 
every effort at care 


Ironically, it is not the price or 
quantity of beaver that is likely to 
determine the future for Norman 
Sam and the 55,000 other native 
trappers in the Northwest Territories, 
Yukon and the rest of Canada. They 
can survive the fickle cycles of nature 
and the marketplace as they have 
done in the past. Increasingly, their 
fate is in the hands of a group of 
individuals whom they have never 
met and who have never set foot on 
a trapline. 

These individuals are members of a 
growing movement dedicated to the 
protection of animals. It is a 
movement which regards the ~ 


.- © ,trapping lifestyle of Canada’s Indians, 


. Metis, and Inuit people as a barbaric 
throwback to a darker age whose 
time must come to an end. To this 
cause, they have planned and plan 
again to launch a multi-million dollar 
campaign in North America and the 
European countries to get people to 
stop buying furs. 


evidently 
an honour 
for the family 
as the ritualistic 
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While a handful of journalists were 
visiting Norman Sam and his family, 
native leaders from Alaska, Yukon, 
northern Quebec and the Northwest 
Territories were meeting several 
kilometres away in the school 
gymnasium of Chisasibi. It was an 
appropriate choice for sucha 
gathering for the Cree town is in 
itself a casualty of another influence 
from the industrial south — the 
construction of a major hydro-electric 
dam which wiped out much of the 
traditional trapping sites in the 
region. 

The Chisasibi conference was 
designed to bring North American 
native leaders together to plan a 
strategy to fight the animal rights 
movement. It was a serious occasion 
wrought with a lot of anger and fear, 
They weren’t about to underestimate 
the power of this movement. One of 
the biggest casualties of the animal 
rights movement’s protest against the 
Newfoundland seal hunt in the 1970s 
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was the Inuit hunters of the 
Northwest Territories, who relied on 
the sale of sealskins often as their 
sole means of income other than 
direct government assistance. 

Ham Kadloo of Pond Inlet is a 
victim of that protest. He is almost 
exactly the same age as Norman Sam 
and is the proud grandfather of 
several children. For all intents and 
purposes, Ham made his living in the 
same way as his Cree counterpart. 
Only instead of trapping beaver, he 
hunted seals on the sea ice during 
the spring months. It didn’t bring in a 
lot of money, but it paid the rent, 
helped him-maintain his dog-team 
and snowmobiles and clothe himself 
and his family. 

Neither Ham Kadloo nor any of 
the other Inuit hunters of the 
Northwest Territories had any idea 
that one day the sealskins they 
brought for decades to the Hudson’s 
Bay store would become close to 
worthless. The fact that the animal 


rights movement was to blame is no 
consolation. How could this single 
means to their existence, both now 
and for centuries before, be 
regarded as barbaric and cruel? 

“To this day, I still don’t 
understand what it’s all about,” said 
the Inuit hunter through an 
interpreter. “I hear that it was an 
organization they call Greenpeace. 
But what this organization is and who 
they are still puzzles me. Many 
people here (in Pond Inlet) say that 
they are our enemy, but | don’t 
know. | have never seen one.” 

Norman Sam is just as puzzled by it 
all, but offers a comment nonetheless. 

“We have to compare the life of 
the non-native and the native to 
understand this,” he says using an 
interpreter as well. “The non-native 
grows vegetables and raises animals 
to produce his food. He too kills 
animals, isn’t that right? | ask you 
which is crueler; the way they kill 
their animals or the way we kill ours? 


In the three years following 
the European boycott of 
sealskins the 800 people in 
Pond Inlet have seen their 


annual income drop from 
$30,000 to $5,000. 


Photo by Department of Culture 
and Communications, N.W.T. 


We cannot grow vegetables on our 
land, so we rely almost completely 
on the wild animals. The difference is 
that non-native man has someone do 
the killing and he buys the meat in 
the store. We, as native people, have 
to do both for ourselves. That’s the 
main difference as | see it. The other 
difference is that the animals we kill 
have had a chance to live a life in the 
wild. The animals that the non-native 
kills has no such life. It lives to be 
killed. So | ask you again, which is 
crueler?”’ 

Norman Sam has considered 
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sending his children to school in the 
city to pursue a life away from the 
trapline and the wilderness. But 
when it comes right down to it, he 
believes they would be no better off 
and probably not as content with life. 
The lifestyle of the non-native, he 
says, is not necessarily a good one for 
a Cree Indian who has grown up 
attached.so much to the land. In fact, 
that lifestyle, while appearing 
attractive and exciting, has tended to 
bring a lot of unhappiness through 
greed, too much drinking, and little 
respect for the land, he says. 

Ham Kadloo feels fortunate to 
have lived so long without having to 
endure this problem which he has 
no control over. In the three years 
following the European boycott of 
sealskins, the 800 people in Pond 
Inlet have seen their annual income 
revenue drop from $30,000 in one 
year to just a little more than $5,000. 
The pattern was the same in all Inuit 
communities across the Northwest 
Territories. And with the drop in 
income has come the same problems 
that plaqued the people of Chisasibi 
after much of the fur economy was 
wiped out — alcoholism, family 
abuse, and an alarming rate of suicide. 

In Chisasibi, the native leaders 
were saying much the same thing, 
but were trying to word it in 
language that would neither insult 
nor alienate the people they were 
trying to educate. 

“It all comes down to values,” says 
Vernita Zelys, an educated Inuit 
woman from Alaska. “To the (non- 
native) man from the south, it is 
worth his while to work a nine-to- 
five job, to scrimp and save so he can 
buy a house, a second car, and a get- 
away boat. It’s not the same in our 
communities. You can give people all 
of that, but it won’t necessarily make 
them happy, In fact, it has made life 
miserable for many of our people 
because it tells them they can have 
all of that, but it doesn’t give them 
the equal opportunities to obtain 
them. The Inuit weren't raised to 
think in-those terms.” . ee ae 
- One of the key elements in the.’ - 
. success of the anti-trapping and 
animal rights movement, according 
to Zelys, is southern man’s refusal to 
accept that death is an every day part 
of life. 

“They will eat meat, but they 
refuse to accept that a cow or bull is 
killed for that,” she says. “They are 


immune to death even though it is all 
around them...these same people (in 
the animal rights movement) are 
having an impact on the lives of 
native people who must accept death 
as a part of life in order to live. And 
that influence often outweighs the 
value of the animal. Let them go after 
the industrial farmers of the south, 
the men who raise cattle and pigs for 
the slaughterhouse. To my way of 
thinking, | can’t quantify the 
difference in suffering between an 
animal that is trapped and an animal 
that is killed from a farm.” 

It is apparent, however, that reason 
does not always emerge victorious in 
such an emotional debate as the 
welfare of wild animals. Many animal 


‘rights organizations have used 


questionable propaganda to appeal 
to a large segment of the North 


. American population which has no 


direct experience with wilderness 
and wildlife, but often feels strongly 
compelled to defend it. 

One leaflet distributed by animal 
rights activists on the streets of 
Washington and New York last year 
described how trappers used hot 


One of the biggest casualties 
of the animal rights 
movement’s protest against 
the Newfoundland seal hunt 
in the 1970s was the Inuit 
hunters of the Northwest 
Territories, who rely on the 
sale of sealskins often as 
their sole means of income. 


Photo by Department of Culture 
and Communications, N.W.T. 


pokers which they forced in the anus 
of the trapped animal to finish it off. 
Thirty million animals suffer “a 
lingering and agonizing” death 
(weeks and even months in some 
cases) in steel-toothed traps each 
year to provide for the fur trade, it 
adds. And the sable is often caught in 
a trap that freezes its tongue to a 
sheet of metal baited with food. 
Most northerners are likely to see 
through this. The steel-trap has been 
banned for years and the notion that 
any animal could survive in a trap for 
weeks and months is highly unlikely. 
“Imagine us lighting a fire in -30° C 
temperatures to light a poker every 
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time we caught an animal in our 
traps?” says George Amato, a Metis 
trapper who was representing some 
northern Alberta trappers at the 
Chisasibi conference. “And do people 
really believe that an animal can live 
for weeks and months in a trap 
without food. For one thing, it’s in 
our interest to have the animal die as 
quickly-as.possible, because the 
longer they stay alive, the more likely 
the fur-will be damaged.” 

Reality, however, is often the 
victim in ‘a-war of propaganda; the 
animal rights debate is no exception. 
Animal rights organizations in 
Canada, the United States and 
Europe rely almost completely on 
donations. And to get those 
donations, they have devised ways to 
appeal to the hearts and emotions of 
people. 

Few other organizations are as 
good at fund raising as the animal 
rights groups. People respond to 
their appeals by sending them 
millions of dollars. One year alone, 
the International Fund For Animal 
Welfare collected $6 million — a 
staggering figure considering that 


many charitable organizations with 
larger working staffs do not enjoy 
such success, 

The art of manipulating public 
opinion with misleading and 
sometimes false information is not a 
recent phenomenon among animal 
rights groups either. One of the most 
important anti-sealing films of the 
1970s, Les Phoques, showed sealers 
tormenting and brutalizing animals 
before killing them. The public was 
horrified by what they saw. But 
according to Allan Herscovici, a 
writer connected with the fur 
industry who has tried to fight back 
against the animal rights activists, few 
people have learned that one of the 
film-makers later admitted that the 
offending scene had been staged and 
that it was the film-makers who 
actually did the tormenting. 

The truth in matters like this often 
becomes lost in the mass media 
reports, especially when celebrities 
lend their names to the animal rights 
cause as they have been want to do. 
French actress Brigitte Bardot could 
guarantee front-page coverage for 
the anti-sealing cause. And animal 


‘ 
rights groups have discovered that 
other high-profile individuals are 
very willing to follow suit. 

Two years ago, Richard Adams, the 
author of the best-selling book 
“Watership Down” conducted an 
anti-fur fashion show. It had all of 
the glitter of a Paris fur show, only 
Adams included his own venomous 
rendition of what happens to an 
animal in a trap as the models 
paraded their clothes. There was no 
attempt at presenting the native 
point of view. 

British film-maker David Baily 
produced a sensational television 
commercial in which an admiring 
fashion show audience is 
unceremoniously sprayed with 
buckets of blood supposedly spilled 
by the dying animals. 

“It is no longer has-been movie 
stars looking for a way to get 
publicity,” says Thomas Coon, co- 
chairman of Indigenous Survival 
International (ISI), the umbrella 
group that organized the Chisasibi 
meeting. “We are now faced with a 
growing number of people who can 
attract a lot of attention. Against this 
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ind of media sensationalism, the 
native trapper who speaks very little 
English and lives in the bush for most 
of the year has no chance to fight 
back.” 

George Erasmus, the other co- 
chairman of ISI and president of the 
Assembly of First Nations, sees a sad 
irony in the debate in that both 


native people and many animal rights ' 


groups share a mutual interest in 
protecting the environment. Far 
more could be accomplished, he 
says, if the two groups worked 
together. “Certainly, it should be 
obvious that it is not in our interest 
whatsoever to destroy the animals 
which are so essential to the 
livelihood of many of our people.” 
Some animal rights groups such as 
Greenpeace are beginning to 
understand this. At least Greenpeace 
has pulled out of the British-based 
effort to boycott all fur products. 
Also, Greenpeace has been willing to 
discuss the matter. But not all animal 
rights groups are like-minded or as 
sympathetic to the native point of 
view. Groups like “I Kare Wildlife 
Coalition” and the Toronto-based 
ARK-11 group simply dismiss all 
arguments that native trapping is 
important economically to native 
people. ' 
“| don’t really believe that there is | 
really anyone left in this country that | 
traps for subsistence,” says Vicki | 
Miller of ARK-11 in Toronto. “That is | 
something that has long passed by.” | 
Suggestions that organizations like | 
hers could destroy native culture and, 
leave thousands of people | 
unemployed and dependent on 
welfare also do not concern her. 


the federal government. We, as a 


society, have put native people in the | 


position where they are dependent 

on the sale of furs to a non-native 

society ... Perhaps this will draw 

attention to some of the other things 

that we have done to them.” 

In a speech to the Alberta Society 

- of Professional Biologists last April, 

- StephenBest, vice-chairman of the 
‘International Wildlife Coalition in 

-Toronto, questioned the traditional 
thinking that Indian and Inuit people 
have a profound respect for land and 
wildlife and he pointed to a number 
of historical writings to reinforce his 
point. The fact that non-native 
society has had a far more 
devastating impact on wildlife than 


“| think that is the responsibility of | 


any of the isolated occurrences in 
native history did not seem to matter. 
Best also pointed out that it has 
been suggested that the reason for 
native promotion of 


most part in 


a presence 
on disputed 
lands for the purpose of retaining 
legal territorial claims and has little to 
do with the economic potential of 
animal-based resources or culture. 

“There is no doubt that greater 
economic benefits are to be gained 
in non-renewable resources,” he said. 

How important the hunting and 
trapping economy is to northern 
native people is an issue that has only 
recently been addressed by social 
anthropologists and economists. 
According to Michael Asch, 
professor of Anthropology at the 
University of Alberta and past 
chairman of the department, the 
belief that hunting and trapping is 
not important to native subsistence 
in northern Canada is wrong. 

“We all seem to take it as common 
sense that the human race has 
progressed through stages from 
hunting-gathering, to agriculture, 
and finally to industrial society,” he 
wrote in an address to the Royal 
Commission on Economic Union and 
Development Prospects for Canada. 
“.. These ideas are wrong. Take the 
proposition that hunting-gathering 
has been superceded by farming. 
The fact is that agriculture cannot 
replace hunting as the food sector in 
the north. Therefore, unless food is 
to be imported from the south, 
without hunting there will be no 
local sustenance. Given 
transportation costs alone, it may 
therefore be precisely within the 
economic interests of northerners to 
develop rather than reduce this 
sector.” 

Tagak Curley, Minister of 
Economic Development for the | 


- .. Northwest Territories, told the same 


royal commission that one-third of 
the adult male population of the 
north would be seriously affected by 
an international boycott of fur 
products. And, N.W.T. government 
leader Nick Sibbeston said the same 
thing to the First Minister’s Conference 
in 1984. Statistics bear them out. 
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The average cash income of a 
northern native family is only $4,000 
a year while the food and goods 
obtained from hunting and trapping 
are valued at about $6,000 a year. 
According to professor Asch, even 
when alternative employment is 
available, studies show that northern 
native people still hunt and trap 
because it isan appropriate and 
economical means of obtaining food 
and clothing and an extremely 
important social occasion. 

Ultimately, says Stephen Kakfwi, 
president of the 12,000 member 
Dene Indian Nation, the animal 
rights movement and its penchant 
for spreading misleading facts and 
exploiting people’s emotions could 
become a bigger threat to the 
survival of native culture than the 
incursion of industrial activity in the 
north. “Rather than fighting each 
other, we should appeal to those 
groups to join us in working together 
on our common interests to make 
the world a better place for our 
children.” 

At least one major wildlife 
protection organization, the World 
Wildlife Fund (WWF), has offered to 
work with native groups to ensure 
that renewable resource harvesting 
continues on a sustainable basis. But 
WWF president Monte Hummel says 
the narrow-mindedness and ignorance 
of some radical wildlife protection 
groups has made the debate “not so 
much about people’s relationship to 
animals, but people’s relationship to 
other people...There is, after all, a 
certain hypocrisy for white societies 
which have wiped out hundreds of 
species to now interfere in aboriginal 
cultures which have not done this...” 

“| believe that most of these 
people are honest, intelligent 
individuals, not frauds trying to get 
rich on wildlife. However, theirs is 
not primarily a humane killing 
movement, but an anti-killing 
movement. In my opinion, these 
groups are at their worst when 
demonstrating their profound 


* ignorance of any views other than 


their own. Unfortunately, this often 
translates into intolerance for 
cultures other than their own.” 


Ed Struzik, northern correspondent 
of the Edmonton Journal was 
awarded a Southam Fellowship and is 
ona year’s sabbatical studying at the 
University of Toronto. RS 
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-RNATIONAL FUR TRADE FEDERATION 
Fur in Harmony with Nature 
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Fur in Harmony 
with Nature 


Man is part of nature. We live from natural resources and fight 
natural enemies, for example, vira, bacteria, and pests. But 
Homo Sapiens has become such a numerous species and his 
means of intervening in nature so overwhelming that it is not 
unreasonable to ask the question: Has man become a pest on 
this planet? The answer depends on our attitude. 


The idea that we should “once again allow nature to take care 
of itself” comes thousands of years too late. Only if the human 
population were reduced to a tiny fraction of its present figure, 
could we allow ourselves the luxury of leaving nature and the 
various animal populations to themselves. 


Man must cultivate areas of the earth’s surface intensively in 
order to survive. But nature must be protected against 
exploitation and pollution even in these cultivated areas and 
we must look carefully after what is left of the wilderness. 


Ecologically decisive is how - all over the world - we harmonize 
the legitimate requirements of mankind with the conservation 
of natural resources. And conservation is a question of ba- 
lance. 


The fur industry adheres to the fundamental ethic that man 
has the same right as any other species to partake of nature’s 
surplus. 


However, because man has the overwhelming power to exter- 
minate and destroy, he has a special responsibility for all other 
species and for each and every member of those species. 


We are all responsible for ensuring the necessary research. We 
can all help to establish the political and economic basis for 
acquiring a deeper knowledge of many species and of ecologi- 
cal relationships. If we fail to acquire that knowledge or fail to 
apply it wisely, many more animal and plant species will be- 
come extinct and - in the worst event - we shall risk destroying, 
by exploitation or pollution, the earth on which the lives of 
future generations depend. 


World’s earliest Seal fat 
Trading Object | WY\2 
Ls ab 


Down through the centuries the utility value, durability and 
symbolic significance of selected animal furs have given them 
a value as trading objects. Trading in furs goes back to the time 
of the Phoenicians and other ancient Mediterranean civiliza- 
tions. 


From the beginning of the 17th century, fur hunters pushing 
further and further eastwards in their search for rare and beau- 
tiful animal skins, including sable, paved the way for Russian 
dominion over the colossal land masses between the Ural 
Mountains and the Pacific. 


Similarly, trade in skins was the direct reason for the establish- 
ment of Canada. The course of events leading to this started in 
1670, when King Charles II of England granted Hudson’s Bay 
Company an exclusive right to trade in an area of about 4 
million square kilometres (six of present-day Canada’s 10 
provinces). The principal item traded in was beaver. 


Trapping is a Part of 
Wildlife Management 


Countries everywhere are trying to ensure space for their 
wildlife, but man/wildlife conflicts are unavoidable. Bears de- 
stroy bee-hives; wolves and coyotes kill livestock; raccoons 
raid corn fields; muskrats undermine embankments and dikes; 
beavers destroy forests and farmland by causing floods. 


People have to live with such conflicts, even though their re- 
sults can be tragic - for example, when a child is attacked and 
killed by a coyote. Efforts are made to reduce the number and 
effects of these conflicts by wildlife management. 


Where the programmes of wildlife conservation and manage- 
ment are consistent, scientific, and well organized, they ensure 
the basis for the largest and healthiest possible populations of 
the different species that can be sustained in terms of available 
food, natural habitat, and exposure to natural enemies. 


If a species becomes too numerous in an area it overburdens 
the resources from which it lives, it becomes a threat to other 
species, and - finally - the population in question is reduced by 
starvation and disease. 


In order to preserve an ecological balance, it is essential in 
many areas to thin out the stock of some animal species every 
year. This thinning out - culling - can usually only be effected by 
trapping. Culling performed commercially ensures that valu- 
able natural products do not go to waste. In Canada, the 


Soviet Union, and the U.S.A., the production of skins makes a 
considerable contribution to the financing of wildlife conserva- 
tion. In addition, the meat of many species of fur animals is an 
important economic factor. 


The Indians and Inuits, who make up 50 per cent of all Cana- 
dian trappers, are largely dependent on hunting and fishing. 
Together with fish, the meat of the muskrat, rabbit, beaver, 
lynx, and bear, is the main constituent of their diet. 


By selling the skins, the native trappers are able to buy traps, 
rifles, ammunition, motor sledges, outboard motors, fuel, and 
radio sets etc., which are indispensable for hunting nowadays 
and make life in the North a little less hazardous. 


Fur Farming is 
Animal Husbandry 


Today, about 90 per cent of the furs handled in the fur trade 
originate from farms. This development began in the last cen- 
tury. Polar foxes have been bred since 1865, silver foxes since 
1894, mink since 1920 - or earlier, and nutria since 1922. 


Farmed fur animals differ genetically from corresponding natu- 
ral populations. The cage and nest systems used, the feed 
composition, the standards of hygiene, and the methods em- 
ployed to combat disease, are practically the same every- 
where. These methods, together with common codes of prac- 
tice, which are now being introduced everywhere, mean that, 
for example, mink are among the world’s best cared for 
farmed animals. 


In the last five years, ethologists have carried out extensive 
research on the behaviour of mink. Their general impression 
has been that mink thrive under farm conditions. Recently, 
reliable biochemical methods have been developed that con- 
firm the ethologists’ observations. Blood tests reveal with 
complete reliability the degree of stress in a farmed mink. 
Tests have provided irrefutable proof that mink under normal 
farm conditions, in standard cages and nests used in all mink- 
producing countries, have a low and completely harmless 
stress level. 


Fur breeders in a number of countries and the International Fur 
Trade Federation are supporting an ethological research pro- 
ject on the welfare of farmed foxes. The purpose of the pro- 
ject, which will extend over three years, is to create a scientific 
basis for improving cage and nesting box systems for foxes. 


Fighting the Desert with 
Karakul Sheep 


The sheep was one of mankind’s first domestic animals. It is 
believed that sheep were domesticated in south-west Asia no 
less than 12,000 years ago. 


Today, there are about 450 breeds of domestic sheep. There 
are breeds of domestic sheep for every kind of pasture and for 
most climates and altitudes. 


The hardiest and most resistant of all sheep is the Karakul 
sheep, which is indigenous to Central Asia. The Karakul 
sheep feeds and lives in desert and semi-desert zones, grazing 
on sparse vegetation over vast areas. It is the most important 


domestic animal in the regions of the Soviet Union east of the 
Caspian Sea: Kazakhstan, Uzbekistan, Tadzhikistan, and 
Turkmenistan. Outside the Soviet Union, Karakul sheep are 
kept in South Africa, Namibia, Afghanistan, and Argentina. 


Experience from Namibia shows that Karakul sheep are of 
vital ecological importance because they keep the desert at 
bay. While grazing, their coats catch seeds from various plants 
and carry them from place to place. The sheep trample the 
seeds into the ground and also fertilize the soil, thereby provid- 
ing suitable growth conditions for the plants when the rains 
come. 


The most important product from these sheep is the lamb 
skin. Known in the trade as Persian lamb, or sometimes 
Astrakhan, the correct designation today is Karakul. 


The World Market 
for Fur Skins 


Most of the world market’s supplies of raw skin are sold at 
auctions. The principal auction houses are situated in: 
Copenhagen, Helsinki, Leipzig, Leningrad, London, New 
York, North Bay, Oslo, Seattle and Toronto. 

The latest auction centre established is in Hong Kong. 


For obvious reasons the fur industry has to receive certain 
quantities of furs matching each other exactly in terms of size, 
colour, markings, hair structure, thickness, and quality. At an 
auction the furs are offered in relatively large, identical lots 
which can consist of 10 to 1000 skins, depending upon the type 
of fur. The correct assortment is often made up of furs of differ- 
ent origin. 


Buyers at the auctions are mainly factors buying on behalf of 
their customers (furriers) and fur dealers whose companies sell 
the finished skins to furriers. Some furriers prefer to buy their 
skins themselves. 


Before an auction, catalogues are sent out, listing everything 
offered for sale. Some days before the auction, samples of all 
lots are displayed for inspection and are carefully examined by 
the buyers. 


After the sale the merchandise only passes to the buyer after 
payment. Usually, he then has the merchandise sent directly 
from the auction house to the finisher, where the raw skins are 
dressed. 


Fur Dressing freezes Time 


Processing works for dressing furs have existed since the nine- 
teenth century. Formerly, the furriers had to dress the furs 


themselves. 


The work of the fur dressers consists of about 140 different 
processes in which stiff, hard, raw skins are transformed into 
durable furs with optimum characteristics. The fur dressers 
have perfected the techniques needed to make fur long-last- 
ing. By substituting stable oils and chemical compounds 
within the skin for the original, organic and quickly deteriorat- 
ing proteins and enzymes etc. that form all living tissue, fur 
processers have effectively frozen time, giving raw furs a new 
lease of life and their wearers durable and practical garments. 


Furriery - a Craft as old 
as it is new 


European furriers have been organized in guilds, at any rate 
since the 14th century. The craft is rich in traditions but has 
undergone a remarkable technological development. For 
many centuries, furriers made caps, muffs, gloves, collars, and 
linings for cloaks and coats. Not until 1847 was a fur garment 
worn with the hair on the outside: it was a three-quarter length 
sealskin coat. Coats of mink, sable, and chinchilla, were dis- 
played for the first time at the Great Exhibition of 1900 in 
Paris. 

With the tremendous progress made in the fur-processing 
industry in this century, furs have become constantly lighter, 
softer, and more supple. At the same time, more and more 
people have become able to afford to buy furs. 


The International Fur 
Trade Federation 
- the Organization 


The International Fur Trade Federation is an independent 
international federation of national fur trade associations and 


organizations. 


Currently comprising thirty-three such bodies, the member- 
ship includes practically every country in which fur is seriously 
traded or seriously ranch-raised, or both. Those member 


countries are: 


Argentina 

Australia 

Austria 

Belgium 

Canada 

China 

Czechoslovakia 

Denmark 

Eire 

Federal Republic of Germany 
Finland 

France 

German Democratic Republic 
Hong Kong 

Hungary 


Israel 

Italy 

Japan 
Malta 
Netherlands 


New Zealand 


Norway 
Poland 
South West Africa/Namibia 


‘Spain 
- Sweden 


Switzerland 
United Kingdom 
U.S.A. 

USS... 


The Federation’s objectives are to offer a forum in which trade 
problems can be discussed and decisions taken and generally 
to protect the interests of the fur industry worldwide. 


An Executive. Council consisting of three delegates per 
member country is elected annually and meets twice or three 
times a year in London, where the offices of the Federation are 
located. oo SS 


The Federation recognizes distinguished service to the trade 
by the annual election to honorary office of a President and 
four Vice-Presidents. Executive action is in the hands of a resi- 
dent Executive Officer, answerable in turn to a Management 
Committee, consisting currently of three elected delegates. 


Although formed as long ago as April 1949, it was not until the 
fur season 1974/75 that a scheme to raise regular revenue was 
introduced by means of a levy at auctions, and the distribution 
of funds so raised is now a prime function of the Federation. 


Dependent as it is upon the goodwill and cooperation of seller 
and buyer alike, the levy scheme required very careful expla- 
nation and justification both to the auction houses worldwide 
and to the various breeders’ associations and national organi- 
zations which constitute the trade. Time and effort were re- 
quired to obtain the comprehensive cooperation and support 
which the scheme enjoys today. 


As a result, many of the objectives of the International Fur 
Trade Federation could and are now being accomplished: the 
creation of an Ecology Section in professional hands and sup- - 
port for research projects on humane trapping, breeding tech 
niques, animal welfare, and conservation. ‘ 


The revenue from the levy has also enabled the Federation to 
contribute to worthwhile activities of other bodies - for exam- 
ple, the IFTF works quite closely with the IUCN (International 
Union for Conservation of Nature and Natural Resources) and 
CITES (Convention on International Trade in Endangered 
Species of Wild Fauna and Flora), to mention two important 
organizations. Moreover, there is annual financial support to 
member organizations for their own activities. 


One of the Federation’s major endeavours has been to encou- 
rage and support research into the development of an 
improved humane instant-kill trap. First at the University of 
Guelph and more recently at Vegreville, Alberta, this remains 
a major ambition of the IFTF, and there is every reason to have 
confidence in ultimate success. 


The Federation respects and implements restriction of trade in 
any species scientifically proved to be endangered. It also sup- 
ports trade in the sustainable yield of any species of which 
annual culling is essential to its survival. 


In 1985 the Federation became a member of the IUCN. 


IFTF Funding of 
Research Projects 


Since 1971, the International Fur Trade Federation has granted 
funds to the order of US$ 2,000,000 to a wide range of conser- 
vation and animal welfare projects. The trapping research 
project is currently in progress at Vegreville, Alberta, and the 
ethological research project on cage and nesting box systems 
for farmed foxes is being conducted at Nordjydsk Pelsdyr- 
forsggsfarm, Jutland, Denmark. 
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of Canada 
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60 Bloor Street West, Suite 205 
Toronto, Ontario 
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About half of the value of fur produced in 
Canada is ranched. In 1983, a little over 1.5 million 
ranched mink and fox pelts were sold, worth 
close to $45 million to the producers at whole- 
Sale prices. Three quarters of ranched fur is 
exported. 


There are now more than 600 mink ranches 
and close to 700 fox ranches in Canada. Mink 
ranches, however, are generally much larger 
than fox ranches. About 1.5 million mink pelts 
and a little over 25,000 fox pelts are produced. 


Most mink farms are in Ontario (222) and Que- 
bec (133), while a large proportion of fox farms 
are still in the Atlantic Provinces (New Brunswick, 
113; Nova Scotia, 149; and Prince Edward Island, 
148), where the world fox farming industry first 
began. 


Farmers in Prince Edward Island first successfully 
raised jet-black foxes, which are quite rare in 
nature, around the tum of the century. Breeding 
stock from Canada was later exported to the 
Scandinavian countries (Denmark, Norway, 
Sweden, and Finland), which now produce the 
greatest number of ranched furs. 


As the dressing industry perfected techniques 
for dyeing fox pelts black, ranchers in PEI and 
elsewhere gradually changed to producing 
natural “silver” foxes. The silver fox is really a 
variation of the common red fox. Silver pups 
appear from time to time in wild red fox litters. 
Ranchers were able to produce a high propor- 
tion of silver foxes using the same selective 
breeding techniques which have been devel- 
oped for all common domestic or farm animals 
— cows, horses, chickens, dogs. 


A number of registered color variations have 
now been developed for both foxes and mink. 
Control and certification for these are maintained 
by national ranchers’ associations. The Canadian 
National Silver Fox Breeders Association was 
first formed in 1920, with its headquarters in 
Summerside, PEI. Renamed the Canada Fox 
Breeders Association (CFBA), its head offices 
are still there today. Mink breeders ar 

sented nationally by the Canada IV ers 
Association (CMBA). The national associations 
coordinate sales and promotion in Canada and 


internationally. Both fox and mink ranchers are 
also organized into provincial associations 
which supervise and promote good husbandry 
and farm management techniques. 


Going one step further, the Canadian mink 
ranchers’ associations have now developed a 
National Standard of Practice. This draft mink 
ranching code has now been submitted for re- 
view by the Canadian Federation of Humane 
Societies (CFHS}, and Agriculture Canada, who 
have already approved codes for other forms of 
livestock production. The code sets out recom- 
mended husbandry practices (cage sizes, diet, 
water supply, handling), farm management 
procedures, and authorized humane killing 
methods. This code is based on the recent British 
Code of Conduct, which has been endorsed by 
the Royal College of Veterinary Surgeons, and 
has now been adopted by British mink breeders. 
The British code has been somewhat revised to 
take account of specifically Canadian geo- 
graphical and climatic conditions. 


The recommended method of killing ranch 
mink in Canada today is with bottled carbon 
monoxide gas. The animals are placed into a 
gas-filled box which can be wheeled right up 
to their cages, so that there is a minimum of 
handling. (One of the greatest causes of stress 
for domestic food animals is transport to the 
abattoirs.) Death is painless and virtually instan- 
taneous. This method has been approved as 
humane by the Guelph University research 
facility. Foxes are generally killed by electro- 
cution, or the injection of lethal chemicals into 
the heart, causing instant cardiac arrest. 


TT 


Furbearers are fed either prepared rations, pro- 
duced by commercial animal feed companies, 
or more often (especially for mink) mixtures of 
fresh meats and meat by-products, fish, and 
grains. In Atlantic Canada and other regions 
with access to fish processing plants, diets are 
likely to be based more extensively on fish. In 
other areas, there is more reliance on the by- 
products of abattoirs. These are the same 
sources as are generally used for the manufac- 
ture of pet foods. 


Diets are varied, according to the seasons and 
the breeding cycles of the furbearers. In early 
spring (February-March) when the animals are 
breeding, and through gestatcn until whelping 
time (May-June), diets are generally kept low in 
fat to make birthing easier. After whelping je= 
males receive richer diets to encourage milk 
production. And again in the fail (September- 
October), more fat is providec to ensure good 
fur growth. 


There are generally about four or five kits in 
each litter. Young mink and foxes are weaned 
at from six to eight weeks old. They are then 
vaccinated. The animals moult in the early fall 
(September), after which they produce their 
winter fur. They are pelted in mid-winter 
(November-December). 


Fur ranching is licensed and regulated by the 
provincial departments of agriculture, and most 
fur ranchers operate small farmmity farms. Fur 
ranching is complementary to other farming 
activities. It requires maximum time and effort 
during the winter months when other farm 
work is reduced. Straw from crop growing can 
be used for bedding and to insulate cages, 
while the manure from ranched animals may be 
recycled as fertilizer. 


The young fur rancher today, aking over his 
family operation, will generai*y have a college 
agricultural diploma. Virtually all ranchers begin 
by serving at least a one-year apprenticeship on 
a well-established farm to leam the complete 
annual fur production cycle. !n addition, the 
provincial and national associations regularly 
supply their memberships wit? up-to-date 
information about stock raising and pelt prep- 
aration. 


Experience and continuing ecucation are vital 
because, like all predators, mink and foxes re- 
quire particularly good handing if they are to 
thrive. If conditions are not acequate, fur quality 
is one of the first things to su*er, as any pet 
owner knows. For this reaso-. it is often stated 
that fur farmers keep the best cared-for domes- 
tic animals in the world. 


Gunnar Jorgenson, head of research for the 
State Animal! Husbandry Station in Hilleroed, 
Denmark, where many mink and foxes are raised, 
has written: 


Farm produced furbearing animals are 
for the most part beasts of prey, namely 
mink and foxes. It is characteristic of 
beasts of prey that they cannot develop 
or reproduce normally if conditions are 
not optimum with regard to cages, food 
and care ... 


As far as nourishment is concerned, fur- 
bearing animals have a very low level of 
tolerance. Consequently, modern fur 
animal production is based not only on 
optimum supply of specific foodstuffs, but 
also on the fact that the foodstuffs com- 
prise a combination of high quality ingre- 
dients and low contamination level. 


Again, responding to questions about the con- 
ditions on fur farms, Sven Wahlberg, General 
Secretary of the World Wildlife Fund (Sweden), 
and Gunnar Krantz, Chairman of the Swedish 
Federation of Animal Protection Societies, 
wrote: 


Only a person who is interested in ani- 
mals and who likes them becomes a fur 
farmer. These criteria are essential for 
two reasons: working with furbearing 
animals is no easy job; it is both hard and 
time-consuming, and the farmer is very 
tied. They are live animals and must be 
cared for and fed every day — weekday, 
weekend, or public holiday. It takes a 
real interest in animals to work up the 
best material. The farmer who has no 
real interest in his animals or feeling for 
their welfare soon suffers himself, in the 
form of poor financial return ... 


In many regions where furbearers are raised, 
poor soil and climatic conditions make other 
forms of agriculture difficult, or only marginally 
feasible economically. 


The role of the ranchers’ associations 


The provincial ranchers’ associations encourage 
good husbandry methods and improved pelt- 
handling techniques through newsletters, and 
especially by organizing local fairs and livestock 
shows. 


The national associations (CFBA and CMBA) 
are concerned mostly with promoting the 
marketing of Canadian ranched fur through 
international trade missions to the United States, 
Europe, and the Far East, and through repre- 
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sentation at the major international fur fairs: 

in Paris, Frankfurt and Hong Kong, as well as at 
the Canadian International Fur Fair in Montreal 
each May. 


The national associations have also done exten- 
sive work recently in cooperation with the 
major auction houses (Ontario Trappers’ Asso- 
ciation and the Hudson’s Bay Company) to im- 
prove pelt handling and presentation. The wide 
range of local conditions across Canada results 
in considerable variation in fur characteristics 
(as opposed to the Scandinavian countries, 
where a much higher production of fur is con- 
centrated within relatively compact geographi- 
cal areas). Fur manufacturers, however, require 
large numbers of similar pelts in order to match 
“bundles” from which uniform fur garments 
can be produced. In order to facilitate the work 
of the fur buyers, the national associations now 
encourage ranchers to poo! their pelts, so that 
similar goods can be presented at auction in 
longer “strings”. 


Another major change has been the move to 
“fur-out” presentation of ranched furs, instead 
of the traditional “leather-out’ method. (The 
pelts are presented for sale with the fur side 
exposed, instead of inside-out, with the bare 
leather showing.) “Fur-out” preparation is cost- 
lier for ranchers, since it requires the installation 
of more sophisticated drying equipment on the 
farm, but it makes easier the fur-buyers’ job of 
evaluating fur quality. The national associations 


This publication has been prepared 
and produced in cooperation with 
Environment Canada. 


cite the rapid transformation of the Canadian 
industry to the new marketing procedures des- 
pite the inconvenience they represented to 
ranchers as a clear example of the communica- 
tion and cooperation which has been developed 
between the ranchers and their associations. 


The national associations also sponsor research 
on disease control and prevention. Vaccines 
now protect ranched furbearers from many 
common diseases, as does the registration of 
stock which is free from inherited diseases. 
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The Research Branch of the Library of Parliament 


works exclusively for Parliament, conducting 


research and providing information for Committees 
and Members of the Senate and the House of 
Commons. This service is extended without 
partisan bias in such forms as Reports, Background 
Papers and Issue Reviews. Research Officers in 
the Branch are also available for personal 
consultations in their respective fields of 
expertise. 


N.B. Any substantive changes in this Review which have been made since 
the preceding issue are indicated in bold print. 
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ANIMAL RIGHTS CAMPAIGNS IN CANADA 


ISSUE DEFINITION 


Animal products in the form of food, clothing and chemicals 
are widely used on a daily basis in Canadian society and throughout the 
world. Canadian trappers and farmers help to supply many of these goods. 
As a major exporter of wild fur, Canada has established a reputation for 
managing furbearers, which are harvested only under sustainable yields; 
wildlife populations are consequently growing steadily in this country. 
Canada was also one of the first countries in the world to begin serious 
scientific research and development of humane killing-type traps and it is 
Still at the forefront of such research. Moreover, there exists a 
consensus in Canadian society that the relationship between human beings 
and animals should be non-exploitive and humane and there are aboriginal 
Canadians who still exist in a subsistence economy which depends on such a 
relationship. 

These facts, however, are not regarded as significant by 
animal rights advocates, who maintain that all activities that use animals 
are essentially cruel and exploitive and that animals have rights in 
relation to people. Believing that animals should not be used to provide 
fur garments, animal rights groups aim to eliminate the consumer market for 
these products. Canada is particularly vulnerable to international animal 
rights campaigns because more than 90% of the four million wild fur pelts 
trapped in this country annually and about 50% of the fur garments it 
produces are exported. 

Tne specific long-term objectives of the various animal 
rights groups are not always clear, but the economic effects of their 
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Campaigns are far-reaching. The anti-fur protest could be as devastating 
to the economies of rural and remote regions of Canada as was the 
anti-sealing campaign of the 1970s, with which it has parallels. 

This review describes how the anti-sealing campaign 
adversely affected the livelihoods of sealers in Labrador and Newfoundland 
and of the Inuit in northern Canada, who hunted only adult seals. It then 
outlines how a similar campaign might affect trapping and fur ranching in 
this country. Also touched on are two other activities (animal research 
and factory farming) that have been attracting sporadic but well-publicized 
attention from various animal rights groups and seem likely to be the next 
targets of animal rights campaigns in this country. 


BACKGROUND AND ANALYSIS 


A. Sealing 
1. Conservation 


The first concerns over the effect of hunting on the 
population trends of harp seals were generated in the early 1960s. Before 
that time the object of the seal hunt was to take as many seals as 
possible. In 1961, Or. David Sargeant, a biologist with the Fisheries 
Research Board, estimated that the western harp seal nation, which breeds 
on pack ice around Newfoundland, had declined to an estimated 1,750,000 or 
about half what it had been 10 years previously. With an average annual 
harvest of about 280,000 pelts over the period from 1950 to 1970, it was 
assumed that the harp seal herds were declining through exploitation; 
although the species was not obviously endangered, there seemed cause for 
concern and a perceived need for systematic herd management. 

A quota was imposed in 1971; during the 1970s, around 
130,000 “whitecoats" - pups a few days old - were taken annually, with some 
adults also killed. In 1986 the Royal Commission on Seals and Sealing 
estimated that two million harp seals inhabited the northwest Atlantic. 
This raises doubts as to whether hunting was in fact depleting the 
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population as their numbers appear to have been increasing even before 
1983, when catches dropped because of the protests. 

There are some indications that the end of the commercial 
harp seal hunt may lead to the re-introduction of the culling of certain 
seal species in order to lessen seal predation of fish stocks, damage to 
fishing gear and the incidence of nematode parasites in fish. 


2. Humaneness 


“Whitecoats" have traditionally been harvested by manual 
Stunning with a hardwood bat or a Norwegian hakapik. The latter is similar 
to the traditional Newfoundland gaff and is a wooden pole about 1.5 metres 
(5 ft.) long with an iron head having a slightly bent spike on one side and 
a blunt projection (rather like the head of a hammer) on the other. Both 
implements are described in detail in the Canadian Seal Protection 
Regulations. In February 1984, these were amended to require that a seal 
"Shall be struck until the skull is crushed," to ensure that the animal is 
dead before the skinning process begins. 

A great deal of research appears to prove that the clubbing 
of seals, followed by exsanguination, was, in the context of animal 
Slaughter, a humane technique, especially for seal pups. The Royal 
Commission on Seals and Sealing observed, however, that international 
opposition to the clubbing of baby seals was enough to mobilize continued 
public opposition to the entire hunt. 

Killing methods other than clubbing were used by the 
landsmen who operated from the shore either on foot, in small speedboats, 
or from small vessels such as the Newfoundland "longliners" which were 65 
feet long or less. In addition to using the hakapik and hardwood bat, 
landsmen killed seals by shooting, typically employing a .222 calibre rifle 
using soft bullet heads which flatten on impact, inflicting a large, 
usually fatal, wound. The landsmen operation was less successfully 
regulated than the large vessel hunt, although evidence before the Royal 
Commission on Seals and Sealing suggested that unconsciousness was 
instantaneous in 86% of the animals killed by landsmen. 

The international protest, which virtually ended the 
large-scale Newfoundland hunt in 1982, reached its peak at the time when 
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many of the objectives enunciated a decade earlier by biologists and humane 
society officials had been achieved. The seal hunt was being regulated 
with respect to international quotas and there was protection of breeding 
females, reduction of wastage of pelts on the ice, and use of relatively 
humane killing methods. 

The threat of European sanctions against Canadian fish 
products prompted the federal government in December 1987 to ban all 
commercial offshore hunting of whitecoat harp seals and blueback hooded 
seals. Inuit hunting of adult seals is not subject to the ban but is to be 
conducted in accordance with new humane and conservation principles. A 
research program is to explore ways of controlling the grey seal popula- 
tion, which annually causes between $60 million and $110 million worth of 
damage to the fishing industry. 


3. Economics 


? Although small in its contribution to the economy of the 
Atlantic region even at its height, sealing was of considerable importance 
to the income of individual sealers. In 1981 (a good harvest year), 211 
men were employed as crew on nine large Canadian vessels in the hunt. The 
incomes of these sealers averaged $4,010 for less than four weeks of work - 
for some of them this came to more than half their yearly income. Of this 
amount, about 25% was accounted for by the sale of seal meat and oil, and 
the remaining 75% by the sale of skins. The 175 small vessels at the hunt 
employed 759 men, each of whom earned, on average, $2,763 for his efforts. 
About 4,300 landsmen earned an average $600 each, a useful income supple- 
ment at a time of year when there was usually no other employment. Also, 
in most instances, the seal carcass was a source of fresh meat for the 
sealer and his family. 

Federal government estimates for that year (1981) placed the 
value added from the seal hunt to the economy of the Atlantic region at 
$12.8 million, broken down into $7.0 million for the harvesting sector and 
$5.8 million for the processing of seal products. Total receipts from 
pelts by the owners of large vessels were estimated at $2.3 million; for 
small vessels the earnings were about $1.6 million and for landsmen about 
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$1.6 million. Meat and other seal products contributed an additional $1.5 
million to the regional economy. 

Sealing added $19.4 million to the NWT economy in 1981 but 
this fell to $9.9 million in 1983-84, After the European Economic 
Community (EEC) ban on “whitecoat" imports was instituted in February 1983, 
the market for pelts of mature seals collapsed as well. In 18 of 20 Inuit 
communities in the NWT the annual revenue from the sale of sealskin pelts 
dropped by approximately 60%. The community of Broughton Island saw its 
collective income fall from a total of $92,099 in 1981-82 to $13,504 in 
1983-84. The Inuit of Pangnirtung on Baffin Island made only $42,146 in 
1983-84 in comparison to the $200,714 made two years previously; the income 
for Resolute, in the high Arctic, fell from $54,841 to $2,383 during the 
Same period. Since the EEC ban and resulting fall in income, increased 
social problems have been reported in formerly self-sufficient northern 
communities. 


B. Trapping 
1. Conservation 


Conservation concerns have figured prominently in the 
history of the animal rights movement. Public attention has brought about 
improved national and international regulation of wildlife species. The 
drafting of the Convention on International Trade in Endangered Species of 
Wild Flora and Fauna (CITES) in March 1973 was an important step towards 
protection of endangered species by monitoring and regulating traffic in 
wildlife at the international level. Animal activists exert pressure on 
such international groups to restrict trapping. 

Canada, as a harvester of a large number of furbearers, 
Supports management on a sustainable yield basis. In 1981, we adopted the 
World Conservation Strategy, which aims to maintain essential ecological 
processes and life support systems, to preserve genetic diversity, and to 
ensure the sustainable utilization of species and ecosystems. It defines 
conservation as the management of human use of the biosphere so that it may 
yield the greatest sustainable benefit to present and future generations. 
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This allows human use of wildlife resources but only when carried out 
responsibly. 

Wildlife management falls within the jurisdiction of the 
individual provinces. Controlled trapping, recreational hunting, predator 
controls and culls, all of which the provinces employ, are considered by 
experts to be good wildlife management techniques. Methods have been 
developed for scientifically monitoring animal populations and for 
controlling harvesting through open, closed, and special seasons, and 
through quotas. 

Many provinces license trappers with exclusive rights to 
operate in specific Registered and Resident Trapping Areas (RTAs). If a 
trapper wishes to continue to make a living through trapping, he must 
commit himself to the responsible management of the wildlife within the RTA 
boundaries. If he overtraps, he risks eliminating the populations of 
species on which his livelihood depends. Because of its need to control 
animal populations, trapping has become an accepted part of wildlife 
management. A trapper's constant contact with the land and animals also 
gives him an understanding of the habits, patterns and cycles of the animal 
populations which would be difficult for even a trained biologist to 
acquire. 

The interdependence of man and animals and the part man 
should play in conservation are recognized by aboriginal people in this 
country, many of whom still live off the land whose resources are an 
integral part of their culture. For most of us, however, industrialization 
and its adjunct, increasing urbanization, promote a growing isolation from 
our rural roots. As land is paved over, forests are turned into agricul- 
tural land, and roads, airports and railways are built, habitat may be 
altered or destroyed to the extent that it can no longer support the same 
number or species of animals. By and large, declines in furbearer species 
are usually caused by such loss of habitat, rather than by overharvesting. 

No endangered species are at present being trapped in Canada 
and, according to Stephen Hazell, corporate counsel for the Canadian 
Wildlife Federation, no furbearer species in Canada is currently endangered 
as a result of overharvesting. 
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2. Humaneness 


The perceived cruelty associated with the use of the leghold 
trap, the principal holding device since the 1800s, has been the subject of 
limited but persistent Canadian animal welfare campaigns since the 1940s. 
British Columbia and Ontario are the only provinces which have so far 
limited its use, banning it as a land set except for trapping lynx, coyote, 
wolf and fox, for which an effective alternative trap has yet to be 
developed. Of the total number of animals trapped for fur in Canada, 65% 
are caught by a quick-kill trap such as the Conibear or the necksnare,. 
Though the remaining 35% are caught by a leghold trap, two-thirds of these 
animals are semi-aquatic and are taken in the water, so that the leghold is 
used aS a quick-kill drowning set. Infact, tren, only 12% of all 
furbearing animals trapped in Canada are caught on land in a modern leghold 
trap, with padded or offset jaws, and this is often in heavily populated 
areas where a quick-kill trap would pose a serious threat to people and 
pets. 

The advances made in humane trapping owe much to the work of 
animal welfare groups, which were largely responsible for early humane trap 
research in the 1960s and 1970s. Since the creation of the Fur Institute 
of Canada, in 1983, the fur industry itself has been working on trap design 
and testing, in cooperation with these organizations, In 1984, Canada 
instituted a National Standard for Humane Traps and is urging other 
countries to adopt similar measures. 

Trappers are often accused by anti-fur advocates of taking 
unwanted species, leaving animals to suffer in traps for weeks or months, 
and using cruel methods of trapping and/or killing. Professional Canadian 
trappers, whose livelihood depends upon wise use of the animal resource, 
respond that such behaviour would be ludicrous and that they use the most 
humane methods available. These methods are Outlined in the 1985 Trapping 
and Conservation Manual published by the Alberta Government, and the 
Canadian Trappers' Manual published by the Canadian Trappers Federation. 
They set out clearly every aspect of trapping, from the biology of 
furbearers to wildlife management, humane trapping, proper setting of 
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traps, and recipes for cooking the meat. Similar information is available 
to trappers in many provinces through trapper education courses. 

In Canada, each of the provinces and territories is 
responsible for regulation and administration of wildlife within its 
boundaries. The federal government retains jurisdiction only over 
federally controlled lands, which represent a small percentage of the 
total. Consequently, the laws that regulate trapping are not consistent 
across the country, 

For example, B.C. requires trap checking daily on private 
Property and every three days on registered trap lines, Ontario has a 
daily requirement for southern traps; elsewhere the requirement is for 
three days. New Brunswick and Prince Edward Island allow two days, Alberta 
three days and the Yukon five days. Other provinces and the NWT have no 
such checking requirements. 

It has been suggested that a humane approach would extend 
section 402(1)a of the Criminal Code of Canada (which protects treatment of 
farm animals and pets) to protect al) animals from willful abuse, Other 
Suggestions include the implementation of consistent laws across Canada, 
making compulsory courses for trappers a condition of licensing (as in 
Ontario and 8.C.), a minimum age stipulation, mandatory trap checks, 
Standardized trapping methods and an emphasis on finding a humane 
alternative to the leghold trap. 


3. Economics 


Trapping has always been an essential part of cultural and 
economic life in Canada. The Canadian fur industry earns approximately 
$600 million annually, and contributes an additional $200 million in 
indirect benefits. In 1987, the fur industry showed a good recovery from 
the impact of Europe-based opposition to the killing of animals for their 
pelts. Sales rose by $200 million. 

Today's fur industry is made up of small, generally family- 
oriented businesses, composed of trappers, ranchers, marketers, processors, 
artisan furriers (manufacturers) and retailers. More than 80% of the 
retail fur sales in Canada are made through privately owned, family run, 
Oone-store businesses, There are approximately 300 manufacturing 
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enterprises, employing roughly 3,000 people. Trappers, through their local 
associations, are also becoming more actively involved in the wholesale 
aspects of the industry. It is estimated that 105,000 Canadians earn al] 
Or a part of their income through the fur industry. Of these, approxi- 
mately 100,000 are trappers, between 50,000 and 60,000 of whom are thought 
to be aboriginal people. 

Should the anti-trapping lobby succeed in suppressing the 
market for fur, some aboriginal trappers would stop hunting, but only 
because they would no longer be able to afford to continue. These are the 
people who live closest to the land, who maintain a subsistence type of 
lifestyle and whose only cash income is the $1,000 to $4,000 derived 
annually from the sale of fur pelts. Some animal rights supporters have 
no quarrel with the use of animals for subsistence living, but draw the 
line when the pelts are sold to provide cash income. The native trapper 
does trap primarily for the meat, which offers greater pound for pound 
nutritional value than domestic beef or chicken. If he loses the income 
from pelts, however, he will not be able to buy the guns, ammunition, 
traps, gasoline and snowmobiles that he needs for trapping. In order to 
feed his family, he would have to rely more heavily on welfare. 

Other aboriginal trappers, who have part-time or full-time 
jobs to provide them with another source of cash income for buying trapping 
equipment, would continue to trap for food, although, with no consumer 
market for fur, the pelts would be wasted. 

The indirect income from trapping in the form of “country 
food" (meat from hunted or trapped animals) is very high. According to a 
March 1984 NWT government report, the imputed value of such food, at $7,000 
per household, was more significant than income from fur. 


C. Other Areas of Concern 


While various animal rights groups have succeeded in raising 
the public profile of both sealing and trapping, they are now shifting the 
emphasis to other areas, specifically animal research and factory farming, 
in which, unlike sealing and trapping, conservation is not an issue. 
However, the tests performed on animals, the conditions in which these 
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tests take place, the aims of at least some of the tests, and the physical 
confinement of animals in factory farming, are all coming under close 
scrutiny by animal welfare and animal rights groups. 


1. Animal Research 


Animals have been used for centuries as living tools for the 
advancement of human knowledge. The Canadian Council on Animal Care (CCAC) 
is an independent body which monitors animal experimentation at 248 
institutions. Bodies such as the Medical Research Council of Canada and 
the Natural Sciences and Engineering Research Council of Canada can 
withdraw funds from any institution which does not adhere to CCAC 
Standards. The Medical Research Council supports 50% of health and science 
research in Canada and distributed $164 million in federal funds in 
1986-87, mainly for hospital and university medical projects. Ltitis 
estimated that, of the 2,100 projects funded annually, 70% involve animals. 

Animal Care Committees are required to be established in 
each animal research institution, and they adjudicate funding proposals 
involving animal research. Since 1985, a working group of the Medical 
Research Council has been reviewing guidelines for animal-based research 
and CCAC practices and standards. Recommendations expected to be submitted 
to the full Council early in 1988 may include some sort of legislated 
control to complement the current voluntary CCAC review system and to 
increase public accountability, a necessary adjunct of publicly-funded 
research. 

During the past decade, the number of animals used in 
Canadian laboratories dropped from between three and one-half and four 
million to about two million. CCAC, which has monitored animal use in 
Canada since 1968, attributes the decrease to rising costs, streamlined 
techniques, alternatives such as tissue cultures and videotapes, and public 
concern, The question of ethics has increasingly entered discussions of 
animal research. 

Since 1980, the direct action campaign of the Animal 
Liberation Front, an underground organization, has kept the spotlight on 
research by means of a number of widely-publicized raids on university and 
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hospital laboratories across North America, in which animals and project 
files have been taken and computers and video equipment destroyed. 

To date, scientists have not felt the need to make the case 
for animal experimentation, considering that advances such as insulin, 
polio vaccine and Organ transplants provide ample evidence of the 
benefits. Indeed, every discovery in medicine, whether it be a drug, 
operation procedure or new therapy, must be tried experimentally on a 
living being; if this is not an animal, then it must be a human being. 
Moreover, scientists point out that the animals used in experiments (mostly 
rats and mice) are often bred exclusively for this purpose and would not 
otherwise exist. Dogs and cats account for less than 1% of animal research 
in the U.S. and Canada. 

Two particular targets of the animal rights movement have 
been the LD-50 and the Draize tests used in the manufacture of household 
products and cosmetics. A replacement for the Draize test (used on the 
eyes of rabbits to check a product's irritancy) has already been 
developed from the chicken embryo. A kidney-cell culture alternative to 
the LD-50 test (in which animals are force-fed with a product until half of 
them are dead) is in preparation. 

Medical researchers believe that animals will continue to be 
needed to advance medical research for some time to come, but point out 
that testing is not frivolous and is as humane as possible. 


2. Factory Farming 


Although not yet major issues, the mass production methods 
of the Canadian hog and poultry industries, and the confinement and feeding 
techniques of the veal industry are likely future targets of animal rights 
activists. These have already successfully effected changes in the poultry 
industry in Switzerland. As of 1992, laying hens will no longer be kept in 
cages. In Sweden, there are also plans to regulate farm animal care. 

Activists are also likely to link their Cause to the 
public's concerns over health, such as its growing fears about using 
antibiotics in cattle raising. Meanwhile, farming people ask whether urban 
dwellers, living a “sanitized life" are in a position to question the 
morality of these industries, 
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Agriculture Canada, the National Research Council and the 
Canadian Federation of Humane Societies have cooperatively drawn up codes 
of practice for livestock producers. Farmers are being urged to prepare 
for the anticipated onslaught by animal rights groups by becoming familiar 
with and implementing these codes of practice. Agricultural observers warn 
that unless farmers and industry people respond to charges that the rights 
of farm animals are being abused, activists will use the silence as proof 
their charges are irrefutable. Ontario farmers have been the first to 
respond, They have formed the Ontario Farm Animals Committee, which 
represents poultry, beef, dairy and pork producers, to counter animal 
rights misinformation about animals reared for food production. 

The introduction by Guelph University of Canada's first 
agricultural ethics course demonstrates a growing awareness of a new 
approach to agricultural education. Two professors are also collaborating 
on a new Journal of Agricultural Ethics. The aim is to combine concern for 
animal welfare with concern for farm productivity - ethics versus econo- 
mics. In the middle is the issue of technology and how it should be 
applied. 


PARLIAMENTARY ACTION 


The seal hunt was the subject of frequent discussion in 
Parliament in the 1970s, but little legislative activity resulted. On 
9 March 1979, James A, McGrath (P.C., St. John's East) moved under Standing 
Order 43 “that this House reaffirms the right of Canadian sealers to go 
about their legitimate pursuit under the strict supervision of the 
Government of Canada and the Canadian Federation of Humane Societies, free 
from harassment and interference." All Members present in the House agreed 
to the motion. A similar motion was agreed to on 9 February 1982. 

In 1977, the House of Commons Standing Committee on 
Fisheries and Forestry held hearings on the suitability of the Federal- 
Provincial Committee for Humane Trapping (FPCHT), a committee composed of 
federal and provincial agencies, to improve the humaneness of trapping 
furbearers in this country. The Standing Committee concluded that the 
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FPCHT's handling and control of a trap-testing program operating between 
1974 and 1981 had been somewhat inadequate and recommended increased 
federal support to improve the humaneness of trapping. 

In December 1986, the Standing Committee on Aboriginal 
Affairs and Northern Development tabled its First Report, The Fur Issue: 
Cultural Continuity and Economic Opportunity. This reviewed the impact of 
the animal rights campaigns on the trapping livelihood of Canada's 
aboriginal peoples. 


CHRONOLOGY 


1794 - The organized commercial seal hunt from sealing schooners 
began off Newfoundland. 


1960 - Canadian government regulations were enacted to ensure 
that seals would be killed humanely. 


1964 - The first major international protests began with the 
release of a film on the hunt by Artek Films Ltd. of 
Montreal. Two years later, affidavits alleged that the 
film contained falsified scenes of cruelty to the seals. 


1964 - On 29 October, Order-in-Council P.C. 1964-1663 established 
the "Seal Protection Regulations." The regulations have 
been frequently amended, 


1971 - The first quotas were set under the Harp Seal and Hooded 
Seal Protocol of the International Commission for the 
Northwest Atlantic Fisheries. 


1972 - The large-vessel hunt in the Gulf of St. Lawrence was 
discontinued to allow the seal population to recover from 
excessive harvesting. 


March 1973 - The Convention on International Trade in Endangered 
Species of Wild Fauna and Flora (CITES) was drafted to 
regulate international traffic in wildlife. 


January 1977 - On 1 January, Canada established a 200-mile coastal 
fisheries jurisdiction and seal hunt quotas came under the 


Canadian Seal Protection Regulations for the first time. 


February 1983 - The European Economic Community (EEC) imposed’a ban on the 
importation of “whitecoat" seal pelts. 
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The Fur Institute of Canada was established to continue 
trap research, and to foster trapper education and public 
information, 


The Fisheries Council of Canada asked the federal 
government to ban the hunt for “baby harp seals." The 
Council was reacting to a boycott of Canadian fish 


products which was being promoted by seal-hunt protesters, 


The federal government launched a three-year program to 
neutralize the anti-trapping movement, with a focus on 
trap research and development. 


Canada introduced a National Standard for Humane Traps. 


Federal Fisheries Minister Pierre De Bané announced the 
creation of a Royal Commission to Study all aspects of the 
harp seal hunt, including such issues as ethics and 
resource management, 


The Royal Society for the Prevention of Cruelty to Animals 
launched an anti-fur Campaign aiming to cut the demand for 
furs by one-third over the next three years. 


Fisheries and Oceans Minister John Fraser announced a 
$250,000 seal pelt Support program for the 1984 harvest 
season (during which about 30,000 harp seals were taken) 
to supplement the incomes of fishermen on the east coast 
and Inuit and Native fishermen in northern areas. 


Aboriginal Trappers Federation of Canada was established 
to inform the domestic public about trapping. 


Indigenous Survival International was established to 
counter the international anti-fur Campaigns. 


Aboriginal representatives travelled to Europe and 
persuaded Greenpeace U.K. to drop its anti-fur Campaign. 


The EEC ban on whitecoats was extended to 1 October 1989, 


Mr. Justice Malouf released Volumes I and II of the Report 
of the Royal Commission on Seals and Sealing in Canada. 
The reports rejected commercial hunting of "“whitecoats," 
but supported the marketing of other seal products. 


The Standing Committee on Aboriginal Affairs and Northern 
Development tabled its report, The Fur Issue: (Cultural 


Continuity, Economic Opportunity. 
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June 1987 - Toronto Humane Society officials won a court decision 
which reinstated their 16-member Board and called for new 
elections. This action Ousted the incumbent five-member 
animal rights activist Board, 

December 1987 - British Museum of Mankind Exhibition, "The Living Arctic," 
opened for 18 months in London, England, to demonstrate 
traditional aboriginal lifestyle, 


December 1987 - The federal government banned all commercial offshore 
hunting of whitecoat harp seals and blueback hooded seals. 
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Herscovici, Alan. Second Nature: The Animal Rights Controversy. CBC 
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For more information, | 
please call or write \ 
Fur Institute of Canada 

Institut de la fourrure du Canada 
10 Lower Spadina Ave. 

Suite 302 

Toronto, Ontario 

MBV 2Z1 


Telephone: (416) 597-3877 
Toll Free: 1-800-387-4485 
Fax: (416) 597-3919 
Telex: FIC TOR 06-218368 
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What is the Fur Institute of Canada? 
AEP TE LA SS ON a TS 


THE FUR INSTITUTE OF CANADA 
is a Federally-chartered, non-profit corporation with more 
than 80 national and international member organizations 
representing all sectors of the Fur trade. 


What do we want to achieve? 


The Fur Institute of Canada: 

promotes a standard of excellence in the conservation 
and optimum development of the Fur Resources of Canada 
promotes understanding of historical, current and emerg- 
ing issues important to the industry, government and 
public in Canada and abroad 

promotes the development and implementation of the 
most humane possible means of harvesting and husband- 
ing furbearing animals 


Why is the Fur Industry Important? 


The Fur Institute of Canada: 

manages the world’s most sophisticated and intensive 
trap research and development program 

coordinates an intensive international information and 
education program to protect the Fur Trade 

supports a national program of Fur Trade education, 
regulations, standards and codes of practice 

provides exhibits, posters, pamphlets, media relations 
and audio visual materials for use by all Fur Trade sectors 
provides a full information service to all members 
(1-800-387-4485) 


Who belongs to the FIC? 


The Fur Institute of Canada welcomes the membership 
of any group, organization or agency wishing to 
demonstrate support for the Fur Trade and the conserva- 
tion principles on which it is based. Currently there are 
more than 80 member organizations, including: 


Government of Canada 


1. Canadian General Standards Board 

2. Canadian Wildlife Service Environment Canada 
3. Dept. of Fisheries and Oceans 

4. Dept. of Indian and Northern Affairs 


Provincial/Territorial Governments 
1. Province of Alberta, Dept. of Forestry, Lands & Wildlife 
2. Province of British Columbia, Wildlife Branch 
3. Province of Manitoba, Dept. of Natural Resources 
4. Province of New Brunswick, Dept. of Natural Resources and Energy 
5. Province of Newfoundland, Dept. of Culture Recreation and Youth 
6. Northwest Territories, Dept. of Renewable Resources 
7. Province of Nova Scotia, Dept. of Lands and Forests 
8. Province of Ontario, Ministry of Natural Resources 
9. Province of Prince Edward Island, Dept. of Community and 
Cultural Affairs 
10. Province of Quebec, Ministere du Loisir de la Chasse et de la Peche 
. Province of Saskatchewan, Saskatchewan Parks, 
Recreation and Culture 
. Yukon Territories, Dept. of Renewable Resources 


Humane Associations 
1. Canadian Association for Humane Trapping 
2. Fur Farm Animal Welfare Coalition 


Conservation Organizations 
. Alberta Fish and Game Association 
. American Fur Resources Institute 
. British Columbia Wildlife Federation 
. Canadian Wildlife Federation 
. Ducks Unlimited Canada 
. Hunting, Fishing and Trapping Coordinating Committee, Quebec 
. Illinois Dept. of Conservation 
. International Association of Fish and Wildlife Agencies 
. Kentucky Dept. of Fish and Wildlife Resources 
10. Louisiana Fur and Alligator Advisory Council 
11. Missouri Dept. of Conservation 
12. New Brunswick Wildlife Federation Inc. 
13. Ontario Federation of Anglers and Hunters Inc. 
14. Unified Sportsmen of Pennsylvania 
15. The Wildlife Conservation and Fur Marketing Federation 
16. Wildlife Habitat Canada 
17. Wildlife Legislative Fund of America 
18. Wildlife Society, New York Chapter 
19. Yukon Fish and Game Association 
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Trappers Associations 
1. Alberta Trappers Association 
2. Association Provinciale des Trappeurs Ind. Inc. 
3. British Columbia Trappers Association 
4. Canadian Trappers Federation 
5. Manitoba Registered Trappers Association 
6. National Trappers Association Inc. 


7. New Brunswick Trappers Association 
8. Newfoundland and Labrador Trappers Association 
9. Nova Scotia Trappers Association 

10. Ontario Trappers Association 

11. Prince Edward Island Trappers Association 

12. Saskatchewan Trappers Association 

13. Yukon Trappers Association 


Fur Farmer 
1. Alberta Fox Breeders Association 
2. Canada Fox Breeders Association 
3. Canada Mink Breeders Association 
4, East Meadows Ranch 
5. Mink Breeders Association of Illinois 
6. National Chinchilla Breeders of Canada 
7. New Brunswick Fur Farmers Association 
8. British Columbia Fox Breeders Association 
9. Nova Scotia Fox Breeders Association 


Wholesale Fur Dealers 
1. Hudsons Bay Company 
2. North Bay Fur Sales 
3. Trappers International Marketing Service 
4. North American Fur Producers 


Fur Manufacturers/Processors 
1. Reliable Fur Dressers and Dyers Ltd. 


Fur Retailers 
1. Edmonton Retail Furriers 
2. Saskatchewan Fur Council Inc. 


Aboriginal Organizations 
1. Aboriginal Trappers Federation of Canada 
2. Council for Yukon Indians 
3. Cree-A-Tions Originals 
4. Indian Crafts and Arts Manitoba Inc. 
5. Inuit Tapirisat of Canada 
6. Keewatin Inuit Association 
7. Native Council of Canada 


Support Industries 
1. Canadian Sealers Association 
2. C & C Custom Sleds 
3. Council of the North 
4. Diocese of Churchill, Hudson Bay 
5. Diocese of the Arctic 
6. L.D.L. Manufacturing 
7. Makivik Corporation 


8. Woodstream Corporation 
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When you join the Fur Institute of Canada 
¢ you will have access to our toll-free number for immediate information 
and assistance : 
¢ you will receive our regular information updates 


¢ you will have access to our video library, slide library, publications and 
media clipping service 

¢ you will be supporting our EDUCATION PROGRAMS, RESEARCH 
PROJECTS, CONSERVATION EFFORTS AND MUCH MORE 


¢ you will be eligible to vote at our Annual General Meeting 


Our annual membership fee is $200 


Yes, we would like to join —] ~ 


NAME OF ORGANIZATION 
ADDRESS 


TELEPHONE 
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Simply detach this self-addressed application and send it to us (no postage required) 
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Everybody worked together. They used to listen to the 
older folks and do the things that the older folks knew had 
to be done. That’s the way it was passed down. There are 
no real teachers out of black and white books written 
down. They just listened to the old folks and the old folks 
had to prove their skills. 

I’m here. I know how to live like the way the old 
people did. And I can live. 


Virginia Smarch 
Yukon Tlingit Elder 


boriginal people of the Yukon have 

lived off the land, the water, plants, 

animals and fish of this territory for 

over forty thousand years. The legends 
of our culture are rich with images of people and | 
animals working together, shaping nature and | 
sustaining life. This land is our culture. Our 
culture is our life. 

Aboriginal people are a part of nature in a 
way that very few people have ever known. We 
have used the animals and fish, plants and water of 
the earth for generations. We are nurtured by this 
environment. Through our livelihood, we pass on 
our traditional skills and values to our children. 

But there are human beings who have never 
seen this country, who wish to destroy our lives. 
These people have become so far removed from a 
natural environment that they desparately believe 
they should save our homeland from whatever 
threatens it. They do not see that they are the 
| biggest threat. 

When the European boycott on_ sealskin 
| products was imposed, many villages across | 
| Canada’s Northwest Territories were plunged into 


economic and cultural chaos. The hardest hit were 
the aboriginal people. Entire villages lost their sole 
means of economic activity. Aboriginal people 
were driven further away from their interdepen- 
dence with nature. 

Our political rights, economic viability and 
cultural beliefs are tied to the land; few societies in 
the world today still enjoy this ability. Our 
traditional land use and occupancy is the basis of 
our survival. 

Aboriginal people in the Yukon believe the 
actions of animal rights activists and anti-trapping 
organizations pose a devastating threat to our 
continuing existence. We have joined with other 
indigenous people to expose the sensational 
untruths of the animal activists and to convey our 
message to the world. 

Protecting and maintaining healthy popula- 
tions of fur bearing animals is more than a matter 
of social conscience for our people, it is a matter of 
our survival. 


The Council for Yukon Indians 
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Yukon Native people look at trapping as one of the 
fruits that come off the land. It’s like a mother. 
Joe Jacquot 

It’s a healthy life. You’re outdoors. You’re away 
from all the city’s activities and the village activities. You 
get off in the bush and you get a chance to concentrate 
and live next to nature. It’s the healthiest life of all. 
Alex VanBibber 
Southern Tutchone Elder 


boriginal people of the Yukon have 
maintained traditional lifestyles and 
values for centuries in the face of 
tremendous adversity. 

The northern landscape and climate is 
extreme. For centuries, our people survived solely 
on our abilities to hunt, trap, fish and harvest wild 
plant food. The seasons dictated our lives. 
Families travelled in small groups to fish camps or 
hunting camps to catch and preserve enough food 
for the year. People followed and managed the 
game in their region to ensure enough stock for 
coming years and other families. 

In the last one hundred years, our people have 
been inundated with southern cultures and 
technologies. The Klondike gold rush of 1898 
brought thousands of people to the isolated 
territory. Their influx caused dislocation and 
disease amongst our people. When the gold ran out 
a few years later, they left. 
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The arrival of missionaries and residential 
schools was another blow to our way of life. Our 
children were gathered up and sent hundreds of 
miles away to live in institutions where it was a 
crime to speak their own languages. The lessons 
in the school books were not the lessons learned 
from grandparents at home. 

World War II brought thousands of soldiers to 
the Yukon, as they pushed a highway through the 
country and changed forever our relationship with 
the territory. 

In spite of these changes, Native people 
continue to live off the land. We have tried to 
maintain a balance between the so-called deve- 
loped society and a subsistence lifestyle, between 
human beings and nature. 

Our relationship to the land is spiritual as well 
as economic. We teach our children the lessons of 
nature. In a world that is rapidly developing one 
mass culture through global politics, industry and 
communications, our cultural identity is the vital 
force in our lives. 

Without the ability to carry on land based 
activities, our culture will have no roots. 

There is a certain hypocrisy in the efforts of 
the anti-trappers and animal rights activists. Over 
time, their cultures have wiped out hundreds of 
species and destroyed natural environments. Now 
they are desperately trying to interfere with the 
lives of aboriginal people, who have lived with 
nature and protected their environment for 
centuries. 

We are proud that in this time, in this territory 
and this country, we still have the ability to live off 
the land. 
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I think they have misconceptions of the meaning of 
what (trapping) is to Native people and why we feel so 
much. They don’t truly understand how important it is. 

I would say for them to come up here and live off the 
land in the dead of winter without anything and to use 
those lands. 

Joe Jacquot 


he anti-fur movement has, because of its 

basically limited cultural point of view, 

the danger of becoming an anti-native 

movement, not by intent, but by 
ignorance. 

Although the ‘anti’ activists condemn the use 
of the leghold trap, they do not contribute to 
humane trap research and development. The 
majority of those working to destroy trapping have 
never seen a trapline and are completely ignorant 
of trapping regulations and management. They 
have little or no understanding of the cultural and 
economic importance of trapping to aboriginal 
people. Distorted facts, shock tactics and sheer 
emotion are the ‘anti’s’ main tools for gathering 
support. Although groups say they do not condone 
violence as a means of gaining attention for their 
cause, they will not take responsibility for the 
actions of members who use violence to attract 
attention. 

The ‘anti’s’ perception of saving animals does 
not consider the cruelty of starvation, disease, 
in-species fighting and predation that exists in 
nature. To remove humans from the cycle would 
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upset the balance as disasterously as the removal of 
any other species. 

Trappers know that humane trapping is 
productive trapping. It is in no trapper’s interest to 
waste animals or treat them without respect. 

By actively using registered trapping areas, 
land is kept productive, supporting people on land 
which might be used for activities far less 
compatible with wildlife and aboriginal culture. 

Many organizations can be criticized for not 
devoting equal money and attention to issues such 
as nuclear energy, acid rain, militarization of the 
North and other issues far more detrimental to a 
greater number of people and animals. 

How do we combat multi-million dollar 
international media campaigns from our cabins in 
communities across Canada’s north? 

Our existence as a people is at stake because 
of our dependence on nature. We were managing 
wildlife long before Europeans came to North 
America and now its continuence is a matter of our 


survival. 
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They only get so much out of a certain area and leave the 
rest. It’s just for what they need. And they didn’t just get it 
to say “I’m a Killer.” 


Virginia Smarch 


ifty thousand aboriginal people in Canada 
trap as a means of living. That is half the | 


5 


total number of trappers in Canada. There 

is no other economic activity in this 
country in which aboriginal people participate to | 
such a large degree. In many communities across 
the North, trapping is one of the few options for 
making a living. 

None of the twenty furbearers trapped in 
Canada today is endangered but the ability to live 
off the land and maintain a subsistence lifestyle is. 

Aboriginal people, Yukoners and Canadians 
all depend on the success of our efforts in fighting 
the anti-trapping movement. In the territory, the 
Government of Yukon, Council for Yukon 
Indians, Yukon Trappers Association, Yukon 
Conservation Society, Yukon Outfitters Associa- 
tion, Yukon Fish and Game Association and 
concerned people are working to ensure the 
survival of the subsistence lifestyle and a healthy 
wildlife population. 

Support for national organizations such as the 
Fur Institute of Canada and international involve- 
ment in Indigenous Survival Internationale is also 
part of our struggle. 

Canada is the world leader in humane trap 
development. The Fur Institute of Canada devotes 
the majority of its resources to humane trap 
research and development and is currently testing a 
Yukon trap as part of its ongoing work. 


Trapper education is a major part of the effort 
to sustain the subsistence economy in the Yukon. 
Workshops and meetings have become important 
for updating Yukon trappers on humane trapping, 
pelt preparation and the anti-trapping movement. 

We must be active on many fronts for our 
message to reach the world. Our voice is gaining 
strength through unity with other people who 
believe we have a right to protect our lifestyle and 
culture. 
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The reason I got involved is the importance that 
trapping means to me and my people ahead of me (our 
future generations). 

Alex VanBibber 


nding trapping would not end animal 
death or suffering. Overpopulation, 
Starvation, disease exist in the animal 
world as in the human world. 

Ending trapping would be a devastating blow 
to the aboriginal people of this country. 

We have had some success in getting animal 
activists to cancel their campaigns against aborigi- 
nal interests. But as one organization drops out of 
the campaign, another joins in with fresh money, 
members and Zeal. 

For our message to have impact in this battle, 
we must gain the support of those people who 
believe a natural economy can be an integral part 
of the global society. | 

For our livelihood and culture to survive, we 
must gain the support of those who believe in 
human justice. 
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This brochure was produced through the co-operative efforts of the 
Council for Yukon Indians and the Government of Yukon. Funding 
provided through the Department of Renewable Resources. 


For further information: 
Council for Yukon Indians 
22 Nisutlin Drive 
Whitehorse, Yukon 
Canada, Y1A 3S5 
(403) 667-7631 
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The Northwest Territories today offers a way of life that is 
no longer possible to achieve in other more densely 
populated areas of North America and Europe. 

People in Canada’s North still live in harmony with 
nature. We are not divorced from nature to the same degree 
as those who live in the larger population centres. 

Aboriginal people, who are in the majority, insist that any 
industrial development takes place in a manner that does 
not interfere or destroy wildlife habits or traditional relation- 
ships with the land. 

As a result, the Northwest Territories is one of a very few 
populated places in the world that still reflects a natural 
balance between man and nature — a balance that its Inuit, 
Inuvialuit, Dene and Metis residents have respected from 
earliest times. The relationship is spiritual. It is on the land 
that the aboriginal people gain a sense of achievement and 
identity from their traditional economy of hunting, trapping 
and fishing. The land and the people are one. Without this 
relationship, we would not have survived. 

To former Government Leader Richard Nerysoo, a 
Loucheux Dene born in a tent on the shores of the Peel 
River, it can be explained in these terms: 

“Tt is very clear to me that it is an important and special 
thing to be an aboriginal person. It means being able to 
understand and live with this world in a very special way. It 
means living with the land, with the animals and with the 
birds and fish as though they were your brothers and 
sisters. It means saying the land is an old friend, an old 
friend that your father knew and your grandfather 
knew . . . indeed, a friend that your people have always 
known. 

“We see the land as much, much more than others see it. 
Land is not money. To the aboriginal person, land is life. 
Without our land, and the way of life it has always provid- 
ed, we can no longer exist as people. If the relationship is 
destroyed, we too are destroyed.” 
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“The land has been, and is, our life and it is our industry, 
providing us with shelter, food and income similar to the in- 
dustries down south supporting the white people.” 

— Inuit Hunter David Nasolgaluak, Sachs Harbour, NWT: 

In today’s world, reality dictates the need for a decent 
financial return on seal skins, furs and skin and fur 
manufactured products in order for aboriginal peoples to 
subsist and in order for us to provide for our families on a 
continuing basis. 

Aboriginal people in the North live in small communities 
scattered throughout the sub-arctic and arctic regions of 
Canada and no longer live nomadic lives following the 
seasonal habitats of the various species of wildlife. As a 
result, it costs more money to hunt and to trap and to pro- 
vide a traditional subsistence. 

Furs. Money. Subsistence. The process is cyclical. But, the 
anti-trapping and anti-sealing lobbies have gotten out of 
hand and have broken that cycle. 

Faced with the lowest fur prices in 10 years, aggravated by 
spiralling inflation and world-wide recession, aboriginal 
hunters and trappers can no longer afford the equipment 
and provisions required to harvest the land and the Arctic 
ocean. In many cases, our only alternative is welfare and 
that can be pretty demeaning to anyone whose identity, 
lifestyle and way of life is being pulled out from beneath his 
feet by an emotionally-based campaign directed at his 
livelihood. 

Instead of being able to afford a regular diet of 
nutritionally-sound wild meats and fish, we are being forced 
into diets of more expensive canned goods and other 
products imported from the southern North American 
marketplace. These products are purchased with public tax 
dollars obtained from welfare payments and unemployment 
insurance benefits. 

It’s not a nice picture. It’s nothing to be proud of. 

“Without seals,” according to Inuk hunter Louis Tapardjuk, 
“our life is not full.” 
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It is extremely difficult for aboriginal people in the North- 
west Territories to understand the reasons for the sealskin 
and the anti-trapping lobbies. 

Some of us have visited the abattoires of the south and 
have seen the slaughter of calves and other livestock and the 
forced-feeding of domestic animals and birds as they are un- 
naturally fattened for the marketplace. 

Many have heard of the aristocratic “sport” of fox hunting 
and have seen films showing the chase of a single fox, by 
man, horse and hound, until it no longer has the strength to 
escape its pursuers. 

Other aboriginal people have heard the comments of anti- 
seal and anti-trapping lobbyists and they know, in their 
hearts, that these people will probably never appreciate or 
work towards survival of our cultural ways. 

Almost all of us heard the Animal Liberation Front in 
Europe claim responsibility for statements that rat poison 
had been placed in candy bars as a protest against a candy 
bar manufacturer who had financially supported a medical 
research project on tooth decay using laboratory animals. 

We see and we hear all this . . . and we wonder. 

We wonder about the contradictions, about why animals 
have suddenly become more important than man in areas of 
the world where proper conservation techniques are, and 
always have been, in use. We wonder why the North 
American and European community and its media is so 
caught up in a cause that it is not taking the time to learn 
and present the aboriginal people’s point of view. And we 
don’t understand how a person like Brigitte Bardot can say 
“don't buy sealskins” and everyone jumps. 

It really is getting difficult to understand why the 
descendants of the same cultures who introduced the fur 
trade to North American aboriginal peoples hundreds of 
years ago, are so intent on destroying it today. 
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Patrick Moore of Greenpeace Canada, who has been per- 
sonally involved in the campaign to stop the hunting of seal 
pups in the Gulf of St. Lawrence, recently made the follow- 
ing observations about the harvesting of seals in the North. 

‘You can’t grow potatoes up there, you have to eat what 
is available if you live up there — particularly if you live in 
an isolated location. 

‘“Greenpeace, of course, is opposed at a philosophical 
level to the inflicting of pain on any wildlife at all for any 
purpose. But when it comes to a community up in the high 
Arctic Islands, where you still have a semblance of the 
natural ecosystem and where you still have an abundance of 
the wildlife species . . . I don’t see any reason not to at- 
tempt, at least, to retain some kind of balance between the 
original peoples there and the wildlife resources and the 
plant resources that they have depended on for so many 
centuries.’ 

Unfortunately, for aboriginal people in the Northwest Ter- 
ritories, that message from the Canadian director of 
Greenpeace has been buried beneath a regrettable combina- 
tion of public misinformation and misunderstanding that 
originated from an emotional campaign designed to stop the 
hunt of seal pups off Newfoundland and that has since been 
interpreted by various populations as a campaign against the 
taking of any seals. 

There are five different species of seal living in offshore 
waters of the Canadian Northwest Territories. None of them 
are endangered. The campaigns against the hunt of seal 
pups have been detrimental to the Northwest Territories 
aboriginal peoples, and they don’t even hunt them. 
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Campaigns against the hunt of seal pups off the coast of 
Newfoundland have had disastrous results on the traditional 
economies of aboriginal people in Canada’s Arctic Northwest 
Territories. 

And now a recently-launched anti-trapping lobby threatens 
to have the same effect on other northern fur products. 


Northwest Territories sealskin statistics (1961 - 1985): 


Number Average Total 
Year of Pelts Price Value 
1961-62 10,407 4.65 48,685.50 
1962-63 27,884 8.49 236,735.16 
1963-64 46,962 14.78 691,706.50 
1964-65 68,332 11.08 757,118.56 
1965-66 51,197 5.97 305,646.09* 
1966-67 46,355 6.82 316,141.10* 
1967-68 19,460 3.80 73,948.00* 
1968-69 27,479 7.68 211,038.72 
1969-70 31,185 8.64 269,384.72 
1970-71 37,282 9.22 343,832.24 
1971-72 30,819 9.81 302,334.39 
1972-73 26,363 TSO 398,081.30 
1973-74 36,391 17.36 631,747.76 
1974-75 40,468 TWANG, 692,002.80 
1975-76 34,270 Moho) 810,485.50 
1976-77 48,407 16.99 822,434.93* 
1977-78 26,726 11.86 316,970.36* 
1978-79 29,352 14.16 415,785.45 
1979-80 30,860 19.05 588,022.74 
1980-81 42,120 Pah ale 890,278.16 
1981-82 24,512 19.42 476,134.70* 
1982-83 14,837 14.86 220,590.50* 
1983-84 7,689 9.95 76,550.00* 
1984-85 5,419 10.05 54,471.00* 


* Sealskin prices dropped dramatically during these periods as a direct result of anti- 
sealskin campaigns. 


“This force (international anti-harvest movements) is poten- 
tially far more dangerous than the threat to our lands posed 
by resource developers and far more oppressing than col- 
onial governments.” — Stephen Kakfwi, President, NWT Dene 
Nation. 

The anti-harvest lobby — its activities, aims, strategies and 
members and its effect on aboriginal peoples — has 
prompted the establishment of an international alliance of 
indigenous people. 

The alliance, operating under the name Indigenous Sur- 
vival Internationale, is setting out to take reasoned and 
positive action to protect aboriginal harvesting rights and to 
maintain an international market for fur resources. 

A six-member steering committee with equal representation 
from Alaska, Greenland and Canada was set up to guide the 
alliance’s work. 

Canadian representative Georges Erasmus of Yellowknife 
had this message for the anti-harvest lobby: 

“We stand united and will work together to protect and 
ensure our cultural survival and we will continue to seek 
recognition of the natural economy as an integral part of the 
global society .. . 

“Only when people and societies are aware of how impor- 
tant harvesting is socially, culturally and economically — to 
the aboriginal peoples and the rest of the world — can the 
threat posed by the anti-harvest lobby be eased.” 
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MIRE BEEDELL 


tury before; but to no avail. With a 
silent shrug to the four journalists who 
had accompanied him on this outing, 
Sam indicated it just wasn't a good 
winter for beaver. 
Back at the cabin, as the afternoon 
light faded, the rest of Sam's family 
‘= mother, wife, daughters and grand- 
children - quietly stared at the luck- 
less hunters and their companions in 
the doorway. One granddaughter 
raced toward the old man as he 
brushed the snow from his clothes. 
Without showing any sign of the mis- 
fortune that had struck the trapline, 
Sam scooped the little girl up in his 
arms and hugged her allectionaicly. 
The four grown sons moved off to 
the comers of the cabin as steaming 
mugs of tea were passed to the guests. 


Although visits by outsiders were evi- 
dently uncommon for Sam's family. 
the strangers were welcomed with ritu- 
alistic care and attention. 


Are Natives Trapped? 

Ironically, it is not the empty beaver 
traps that are most likely to determine 
the future of Norman Sam and the 
other native trappers in Canada’s 
northem regions. Increasingly, their 
fate is in the hands of a group of 
individuals who may never have set 
foot on a trapline - members of the 
intemationa] animal nghts movement. 

h is the same movement that killed 
the Canadian sealing industry in 1983 
with the European Economic Commu- 
nity’s boycott on whitecoats; and the 
overriding issue in this latest public 
relations war is similar: does man have 
the right to kill, or inflict any form of 
suffering. on animals? 

But where the sealing protests took 
aim at what much of the world 
regarded as a barbaric activity carried 
out for frivolous purposes, the anti- 
trapping movement is aiming al a 
much more diflicult target. Half of 
the estimated $1 billion industry 
represents the primary and secondan: 


livelihoods of 50,000 native Canadian 
trappers like Norman Sam and his four 
sons, according to Environment 
Canada statistics. 

Although culturally diverse and 
geographically dispersed across the 
country, Canada's Indians, Inuit and 
Metis are the most visible symbols of 
the injustices of modem democracy. 
They lead the country in statistical cat- 
egories such as unemployment. alco- 
holism, vencreal disease, death rates, 
suicides, infant mortality, life expec- 
tancy, hospital admissions, violent 
deaths and criminal activity. And thev 
are on the bottom rung of the ladder 
in areas of income. education, hous- 
ing and child welfare. 

It's not surprising. then, that the ani- 
mal rights campaign has balked at 
resorting to the direct hit tactics of the 
sealing protests so far. Instead, anti- 
trapping advocates have attacked the 
fur trade in the public arena and in the 
political forum. 

Their latest effort - to have the Euro- 
pean Economic Community: label all 
wild furs with a tag indicating the 
animal may have been captured in a 
steel-jawed trap - appears to be work- 
ing. Earlier this year, the British 
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govemment announced its intent to go 
ahead with the tagging despite pro- 
tests from native leaders and Extemal 
Affairs Minister Joe Clark, who com- 
plained to British authorities that it 
constinited a ‘very’ serious threat to 
the livelihood of native Canadians." 


War of Words 


In combating the fur trade, animal 
nights spokesmen no longer rely on 
emotional arguments of moraliry. They’ 
use science, religion, culnure and eco- 
nomics to reinforce their point of view. 
George Erasmus, first chief of the 
Assembly of First Nations, says the 
two groups have different philosophi- 
cal views of the world of man and 
animals. 

“For natives, the impact of what 
these people are attempting to accom- 
plish is nothing short of cultural geno- 
ide. It goes far beyond the issue of 
ctuelty to animals. It really is a matter 
of animal rights taking precedence over 
human rights - in this case, the right 
of our people to live a life that is 
fundamentally part of our land-based 
culture."" . 

Animal nghts leaders disagree. They 
believe their approach is par of the 
natural evolution of a philosophic- 
scientific theory about man/animal 
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relationships that they say becomes 
increasingly more relevant as the 
industrial world displaces animals and 
wildemess. It's a theory that has its 
roots in the writings of Jeremy 
Bentham 200 years ago; and, more 
recently’, in Oxford-trained philosopher 
Peter Singer's treatise on speciesism 
- Animal Liberation - the bible of the 
animal nights groups. 

Singer believes that man and animals 
stand on an equal footing whether it 
be two feet, four feet or none at all. 
He calls the discrimination against 
animals the most blatant form of 
racism, and say's it can be traced back 
to early man’s need to organize within 
tnbes. 

In the early stages of tribal organi- 
Zation, it was acceptable to rob or kill 
anyone from outside; only those 
within the tnbe were safe. Although 
that circle of protection gradually 
expanded to include more people, 
Singer points out that even 150 years 
ago, it did not include US blacks who 
could be capnured and sold into slav- 
ery. Just as most of the world has 
moved beyond slavery, the human 


Tace must progress beyond the 


speciesistic ethic and include animals 
in that circle of protection, he argues. 

Norman Sam is puzzled by that 
reasoning. 

“We have to.compare the life of the 
non-native and the native to under- 
stand,’ he says. ‘‘The non-native 
grows vegetables and raises animals 
to produce his food. We cannot grow 
vegetables on our land, so we rely on 
the wild animals. 

“The difference is that the non- 
native man has someone to do the kill- 
ing and he buys the meat in the store. 
We, as native people, have to do both 
ourselves. 

“The other difference is that the 
animals we kill have a chance to live 
a life in the wild. The animals that the 
non-natives kill have no such life. They 
live only to be killed. 

“Lask you, which is crueler; the way 
they kill their animals or the way we 


_ Kill ours?" 


Culture in Question 

The traditional view that North Amen- 
Can native people live in harmony with 
the natural world is central to the latest 
controversy. Such a view has no 


_Modem anthropological applicat 


because there is no longer such a thin 
as native culmure, says Stephen Besi. 
vice-chairman of the Intemational 
Wildlife Coalition in Toronto. 

**So complete was the destruction of 
the native culture that. except in self. 


interest, no native voice is now raised 


to defend or protect animals on the 
land,"* he recently told a symposium 
of biologists in Alberta. ‘‘In fact, quite 
the opposite is the case. 

‘Deals are made with hydro-electric 
interests and oil companies. Southem 
hunters invade the north at the invi- 
tation of native guiding companies to 
kill for spon, something the mythol- 


“The non-native man has 
someone to do the killing 
and he buys the meat in 
the store. We, as native 
people, have to do both 
ourselves.’ 


ogy of the native peoples expressly: for- 
bade. And, like their white counter- 
paris, native leaders actively: pursue 
development and the exploitation of 
flatural resources." 

“George Erasmus spent his early 
years as leader of the Dene Indian 
Nation in the Northwest Temtories 
fighting the proposed Mackenzie Val- 
ley pipeline and winning. He takes 
great exception to suggestions that 
native leaders are making deals with 
hydro-electric companies and indus- 
try at the expense of their own people. 

*A lot of us fought very hard to keep 
industry off native land,"’ he says. 
‘*But when deals were being made, it 
was for the best interest of native peo- 
ple. Where does it say that we aren't 
supposed to share in the billions of dol- 
lars that industry makes taking oil and 
gas off our land? We aren't about to 
tum our backs on the industrial world 
if we can benefit from it without des- 
troying our close connection to the 
land." 

As to the plight of native people 
today and the conditions in which they 
live? Best says it's indisputable that 
the Indian culture was devastated by 
the fur fashion trade long before the 
modern animal rights movement 
began. .Many of the leading animal 
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to native culture than any other force 


in history,’’ says Michael O’Sullivan 


of the World Society for the Protects 
Pe tiarats in a Weiser publchet in 
several Canadian newspapers last 


January. 

‘*It has drawn them into a system 
of international marketing over which 
they exert no control, and one 
which rises and falls on the whims of 
European fashion designers.*' 

For critics of the animal nights move- 
ment to suggest that there is a con- 
nection between the high rate of social 
problems and the decline of the 
fur trade is ‘‘absurd,’’ O'Sullivan 
elaborates in an interview. He points 
out that the social despair occurs at a 
time when the market for pelts was 
never better. 

‘'The problem is that native people 
have always been slaves to the indus- 
trv. They are not involved in the 
manufacturing and retail aspects of the 
business and they do not enjoy the 
lion's share of the profit." 

Having fought every conceivable 
battle with industry and goverment 
in defence of native people, Erasmus 
finds the current war of words with the 
animal rights leaders the most 
exasperating. 

‘‘Michael O'Sullivan writes that 
native people are finally admitting that 
the fur trade is responsible for most of 
our problems,'* he say's. ‘‘It gets pub- 
lished in the newspapers. But | see no 


native leader identified in his letter and 
I personally know of no one who is 
admitting to those things - and I know 
most of the native leaders in this 

In reality. the opposite is true. say's 
Erasmus. Native leaders see the fur 
trade as one of the last healthy com- 
ponents of a culture that is threatened 
by many forces. 

Best say's it is not the animal rights 
movement that has undermined the 
native way of life. Instead. it is 
‘‘unreasonable and foolish for anyone 
to expect the animal nights movement 
to correct the 400 years of entrenched 
social catastrophe that has so far 
evaded all solutions in spite of the infu- 
sion of billions of dollars, tens of thou- 
sands of man-hours of work, the best 
efforts of countless governments, and 
the noblest attempts by the native 
leaders themselves." 


One Man‘s Choice 


For Norman Sam, the rhetoric is con- 
fusing but his choice of lifestyle is clear. 
He decided several vears ago to move 
his family back onto the trapline when 
the Quebec government relocated the 
Cree Indians of Fon George to a new 
community called Chisasibi huther into 
the intenor. 

It was not out of Kindness that the 
new village was built: it was out of 
necessity. Quebec's $14 billion hydro- 
electric dam project threatened to par- 
tially submerge old Fort George and cut 
it off from the mainland. 

According to their leaders, the James 
Bay Cree and the Inuit of northem Que- 
bec were given two choices by the 


Pave LALLY 


5 ate a eas ee LS: 
provincial government - negotiate a 
land claims settlement to make way 
for the dam or have one imposed upon 
them. Ironically, native people are sll 
wailing afer more than 12 veats for 
some pans of the settlement package 
to be implemented. 

Norman Sam never liked Chisasibi 
Although the homes were new and the 
community centre was a model of 
nonhem architectural design, the town 
had none of the lifeblood that made 
the scattered, ramshacNle homes ol 
Fon George so appealing. 

Instead of trapping. an increasing 
number of people in Chisasibi relied on 
social assistance, for there was vinu- 
ally no work to be had in the remotely 
located town. With social assistance 
came the statistics of social despair. 

‘'t wanted nothing of that."’ says 
Sam. ‘I didn’t want my children to live 
like that. So | moved everyone out 
here. The money we make every’ year 
is not a lot. And this year will be maybe 
the worst. But my boy's are happy and 
so are their children.” 

You'll hear similar stories all across 
the Nonhwest Territories, according to 
Erasmus who is also co-chairman of 
Indigenous Survival Intemational (ISI). 


~ an organization of native people from 


Canada, the United States, and Green- 
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“The Best 
Wildlife Department 
in the Country” 


V 


Jim Bourque wants to 


keep it that way 
im Bourque kept hearing the same west Temitories top man in the renewa- 
thing when he was regularly assessed _ ble resources department: and yes, he 


for his job performance as a wildlife 
Officer in the Northwest Teritories - 
‘‘hard-worker, a good man to have in 
the remote communities, but refuses to 
follow policy rules."' 

Bourque doesn't disagree. It's true, he 
says, that he once used several pur- 
chasing orders to acquire the snow- 
mobile that he could never get through 
bureaucratic channels. 

“I'm a big man,"' he explains, 
expecting no argument and getting 
none. ‘I needed a bigger machine."’ 

It's also true that he once stole lum- 
ber and supplies intended for the old 

nt house in Fort Norman. 

**l knew they'd say no if 1 asked, so! 
took it. It had better use for the people 
in Fort Franklin where | was newly 
posted. I told the RCMP when they 
came knocking on my door that if they 
wanted it back, it'd cost them more to 
transport it by plane than what the 
government paid for it."" 

It's easy to understand why the big 
man bellows with laughter when he 
acknowledges that yes, he is the North- 
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is in charge of government policy on 
everything ranging from wildlife issues 
to forestry management. But Jim 
Bourque has another reason to enjoy 
life these days. 

In recent years, the Canadian Arctic 
Resources Committee (CARC), the 
Canadian Wildlife Federation and World 
Wildlife Fund (Canada) have rated the 
Northwest Temitories wildlife depan- 
ment as the best in the country. 

“I'm impressed with their ability to 
de-centralize decision-making to the 
community level,’* says WWF head 
Monte Hummel. ‘‘They have a quota 
system for the taking of animals that is 
a model for the world.'* And according 
to Hummel and other fans of the North- 
west Termitories wildlife department, 
their success all comes down to one 
man - Jim Bourque. 

Bourque is the only civil servant of 
abonginal ancestry heading a Canadian 
wildlife department. A Metis who was 
born in a log cabin in Wood Buffalo 
National Park, his views of wildlife and 
wildlife management evolved out of his 
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own life as a hunter and trapper, and - 
as a wildlife officer stationed in Dene. 
Inuvialuit (western Arctic Inuit) and 
Inuit communities. 

Despite his Je das Bourque 
didn't go looking for the job. He was 
approached by Richard Nerysoo, the 
Northwest Ternitories first native 
government leader when Nerysoo 
was the minister in charge of the 

nt. 

“It was a chance for me to prove that 
a Native man could do the job, so | 
accepted, ’’ Bourque explains. But the 
acceptance was not without conditions. 

As a former president of the Norh- 
west Territories Metis Association, 
Bourque is a very political person. 
‘When I met with the executive council 
I asked them outright, ‘Are you sure 
you're ready for me? I do have my’ own 
mind and | don't want to get involved in 
the crossfire between the politics of the 
day and what | want to accomplish.’ *’ 

The politicians agreed to give hima 
free hand, but the bureaucrats weren't 
so accommodating. That didn't bother 
Bourque: *'! told them that if they didn't 
want to do what! said, then I'd sit 
down and do it myself."’ 

It was perhaps the necessary 
approach at the time, but not one that 
did anything for his health. He became 
physically exhausted and began to get 
pains in his chest. 

Looking for answers, Bourque literally 
walked out of his office and climbed the 
nearest hill to ponder a new strategy. 
What he came up witi was a simple 
three-pronged approach that took the 
burden of responsibility: off his shoul- 
ders and eased the chest pains. 

‘The first thing you need to do is 
decide what it is you want to accom- 
plish,”’ he says. ‘That was simple. | 
wanted to ensure that wildlife is there 
for future generations. It's a mother- 
hood statement, 1 know, but it is deeply 
rooted in native philosophy. 

‘The second thing is to have good 
personnel."’ Bourque thinks he has an 
eye for talent. To him, his rwo assistant 
deputy ministers, Bob Woolley and 
David Brackett, represent two kinds of 
people the department needs. 

**Brackett is very efficient, has a mind 
like a computer, and thinks everyone 
should be perfect. To balance him, I've 
got Woolley who is in charge of field 
Services. He's laid back, easy to get 
along with and doesn't get over-excited 
if something doesn't go right. He's the 
kind of man you need to keep the wild- 
life officers happy." 

Bourque takes special pride in the fact 
that nine of his 12 top men have had 
field service. That, he says, is the third 
key to running a good ship. 
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words, but he likes Jim Bourque and he 
Bernd tre Ccpartnen operates 
in 


**Jim is one of us. He's been a wildlife 
officer and he knows what concems 
people. That's why if he tries to get 
people to stop beaver because 
his biologists the population is 
down, we stop. We may not like it, but 
we trust him enough to believe him." 

Most recently, Inuit hunters in several 
Arctic communities volunteered to cut 
back on the number of polar bear they 
take each year. They took the action in 
response to concems from the Canadian 
Wildlife Service and the territorial wild- 
life department that the adult popula- 
tions were down. 

Now Bourque is involved in a new 
issue - one that affects many of the 
communities in his territory. Although 
he has only two years left to qualify for 
retirement, instead of winding down, he 
has joined the battle against the anu- 
trapping forces. With government per- 
mission, Bourque sat on the board of 
the Pur Council of Canada - the arch 
rival of the animal rights movement - 
and worked closely with Indigenous 
Survival International. 

Bourque sees his participation as a 
way of protecting the livelihood of 
native people in the North as much as it 
is a means of justifying himself and his 
heritage. But he acknowledges there's 
one major difference between his situa- 
tion and that of native hunters and 
trappers. 

‘It's easy for me to be self-righteous 
when I'm sitting in a comfortable sixth- 
floor office in Yellowknife. | get a pay 
cheque every two weeks. I've got a 
home to go to at the end of the day. If 
they manage to kill the trapping indus- 
try, I've still got my life. But it’s not like 
that for the man in Colville Lake or Pelly 
Eira fer ecdine them ox and no 
other way ing them except to 
take social welfare : 


**My goal as a Metis and head of the 
department is to ensure that there is 
wildlife for furure ions. Trapping 
of furs will never be a threat to that goal 
if it is done responsibly. It is an activity 
that doesn't cause pollution; and you 
don't have contaminated soil when 
Ee ie tewe avon, 
a plant to it going - all you 
need is a healthy environment." 
Ed Struzik 


a 


land dedicated to fighting the animal 
nights movement. Whether it be Cal- 
ville Lake, Bathurst Inlet or Grise Fiord. 
communities that are the most closel\ 
tied to a traditional way of life are 
socially the healthiest. 


Boycott Fallout 


While Erasmus is convinced that peo- 
ple will discount the animal nghts 
viewpoint, he is concemed that it may 
come too late. The whitecoat bovcott 
of 1983 essentially killed the entire 
Canadian sealing industn.. including 
the mature seal hunt conducted by the 
Inuit; and it was the more traditional 
communities that were hit hardest. 
In 1981-82, for example. the 
300 people of Holman on Victoria 
Island in the High Arctic eamed 
$161,911. Two years later, thev were 
making a third of that. The 800 peo- 
ple of Pond Inlet made more than 
$30,000 in 1981-82. Today. they 
make nothing from the seal hunt. 
Sixty-five year old Ham Kadloo of 
Pond Inlet feels fortunate to have lived 
so long without having to endure the 
impacts of the boycott as a young 
man. Bom in a tent in a small camp 
adjacent to the sea ice, Kadloo can 
recall periods of starvation among his 
people where individuals were forced 
to eat their dogs, and in some cases, 


other people who had already starved 
to death. 

Although he accepts that the slight- 
est changes in caribou mugrations or 
poor weather on the sea could do that. 
to this day Kadloo still does not under- 
stand what the animal nights move- 
ment is all about, and why it has 
focused its sights on the seal industry 
and the flu trade 

“| hear that it was an organization 
called Greenpeace.’’ he say's through 
an interpreter. ‘But who they are sull 
puzzles me. Many people here (in 
Pond Inlet) say they are our enemy. 
But | don't know. I have never seen 
one."’ 

Direct appeals to the animal nghts 
movement to recognize the impact of 
their actions on native people have 
received some sympathetic response. 
In January 1985, both IS] and World 
Wildlife Fund (Canada) appealed to 
Greenpeace International to stand by’ 
its traditional commitment of working 
with aboriginal people to protect the 
environment. 

A lite over a year later, Greenpeace 
withdrew from the anti-fur campaign. 
Although the action wasn’t meant to 
censure the activities of the animal 
rights groups, it was a recognition that 
the issue was not as black and white 
as it was portrayed. 
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Even the Catholic and Anglican 


churches of Canada have been drawn 
into the debate over the fir trade. John 
Sperry, Bishop of the Anglican Diocese 
of the High Arctic, has gone so far as 
to compose a prayer on behalf of 
Nafive trappers and their struggle with 
the animal rights movement. 

For a man who has lived and 
observed the native way of life in the 
Arctic for 38 years, Sperry sees the 
eflons of the animal rights campaign 
as putting yet ‘another nail in the cof- 
fin for native culmires."’ 

It is true that there is an erosion of 
native qulnve that cannot be attributed 
to the decline of the sealing industry 
or even the fur trade if that should 
come, he says in an interview. ‘We've 
got to face the fact that when a large 
group of people who were bom in a 
tent or igloo in the wildemess, who 
personally suffered from starvation, are 
now exposcd to heated homes, tele- 
visions, and the luxury items of the 
southern world, there are going to be 
Some profound difficulties in making 
the social adjusuments, especially when 
there is no hope for them panicipat- 

‘ing on an equal footing due to their 
poor education."’ 

But the fiu trade, says Sperry, is one 
activity which ties native people to a 
way of life that is healthy and neces- 
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Sary for a good life in the North. 
“Whether it is today or 38 years ago, 
you will find that our people are most 


-happy, most satisfied, when they are 


involved in activities that are on the 
land. This is not killing for sport or fun. 
It is a way’ of life.’ 

Some anthropologists believe the fur 
trade has much more relevance for 
native people than the animal rights 
groups are willing to allow. According 
to University of Albena professor 
Michael Asch, hunting and trapping is 
extremely important in the northem 
environment. 

“We all seem to take it as common 
sense that the human race has 
progressed through stages from 
hunting-gathering to agriculture, and 
finally to industrial society,”’ he says. 
‘These ideas are wrong. The fact is 
that agriculture cannot replace hunt- 
ing as the food producer in the Nonh 
because the climate won't allow for it. 
Therefore, unless food is to be imported 
from the south, there will be no local 
Sustenance without hunting. Given the 
high transportation costs alone, it's 
precisely within the economic interests 
of northemers to develop rather than 
reduce this sector." 


Government Response 
AS economic conditions worsen in the 


POBERT McL aw 


Northwest Territories with the recent * 
Closing of mines, the withdrawal of oil 
and gas development from the 
Beaufort Sea and the decline of the 
sealing industry, that’s exactly what 
the government has done. Territorial 
leaders are currently considering a 
work-for-welfare plan which will effec- 
tively pay hunters and trappers to con- 
tinue with their life on the land. It will 
also help offset the high cost of social 
assistance which increased by more 
than 30 percent last year. 

The rationale, says Govemment 
Leader Dennis Patterson, is based on 
the recognition that hunting and 
trapping is both socially and econom- 
ically vital to the North. The average 
trapper may only make between 
$4000 and $6000 annually from the 
trade, but the food and clothing that 
comes with the trapped animals 
pushes the value much higher. 

The federal government's role in the 
anti-fiy trade controversy has not been 
as Clear, often to the chagrin of native 
leaders and the territorial governments. 
It has chosen to accept the recommen- 
dations of a consulting repon which 
Suggests that any hich profile involve- 
ment would only add fuel to the ani- 
mal rights cause. 

What it has done instead is allocate 
$8.1 million over the next five years 
to research ways to develop a more 
humane trap, to get native people 
involved in the manufacturing and 
marketing end of the industry, and to 
educate the public about the value of 
the fur trade. 


Defining the Issue 


For Bnan Roberts of the federal Depan- 
ment of Indian and Northem Affairs, 
the issue is much more than just find- 
ing a humane way of killing. As a civil 
Servant who was embroiled in the ant- 
Sealing protests when he was with the 
Department of Fisheries and Oceans, 
he is convinced that the animal rights 
activists’ agenda is to put an end to 
the killing of animals altogether, 
whether they be fur-bearers or 
chickens on a farm. 

“The animal rights people will never 
accept the fact that there may be a 
humane way of killing or a humane 
trap.’’ Roberts believes the campaign 
is going to get nastier and perhaps 
more violent. 


oscme extent, it has already hap- 
ed. Slaughter houses, fur stores 
and university laboratories have been 
the victims of property violence; and 
the University of Toronto has spent 
more than $1 million on security for 
its labs, says Roberts. 

Few animal rights leaders in Canada 
have condoned violent activity in the 
anu-fur campaign. Michael O'Sullivan 
Says his organization, which has mem- 
ber societies and individual members 
in 60 countries, denounces the use of 
Violence. The fact that it is being raised 
as a possibility in the ant-fur campaign 
is primarily a propaganda tool of the 
industry to try and discredit the move- 
ment, he says. 

But a few animal rights leaders aren't 
SO certain. Vicki Miller, former leader 
of the animal nghts group ARK Il, and 
now head of the Toronto Humane 
Society, wrote in the January 1986 
issue of ‘Animal Agenda,”’ the ani- 
mal nghts newsletter, that a number 
of smaller groups are bound to rise up 
and get involved in direct action tac- 
tics, ‘both legal and illegal." 

“| believe that this decade will see 
the first acts of true violence."’ she 
wnites. ‘Some may’ be accidental - like 
a bystander killed in a bomb blast: 
some will be deliberate - like a vivisec- 
tor shot in the street. The violence will 
confuse and divide us, but it will be 
a temporary adjustment and we will 
lear to live with it as has every social 
movement before us." 

As the fervour of the debate 
increases, So does the dissension. Even 
some of the more sympathetic voices 
for the movement believe the debate 
has gone too far by focusing on native 
people and the fur trade. 

“I've been struck by the cultural 
insensitivity of this issue,"" says Monte 
Hummel, head of World Wildlife Fund 
(Canada). ‘“They just don’t know what 
problems they're causing for Canada’s 
aboriginal people. If they were exposed 
to the way of life in the North and saw 
the suicides, the poverty and the hor- 
nid situation that exists in many of the 
communities, they might chargé their 
minds. *’ at 

Hummel says what really bothers 
him is the *‘paternalistic arrogance’’ of 
some of the animal rights leaders’ 
Statements. ‘‘They're saying that 
maybe some day you'll evolve to our 


level of thinking and realize what is 
happening to you. | find that very 
intolerant and incredibly patronizing. 
To me, it's an academic view of the 
world that just doesn’t fit in with real- 
ity. There is a certain degree of 
hypocrisy for a group representing 
white society, which has wiped out 
hundreds of species. to now interfere 
with aboriginal cultures who have 
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“There is a certain degree 
of hypocrisy’ for a group 
represenung White Society, 
Which has wiped out 
Mnidireds of species, to 
now imterfere with 
aboriginal culaues whe 
have lugely been innocent 
Of such plunders."' 


largely been innocent of such 
plunders."* 

The money and effons of the animal 
rights movement would be better 
directed at saving entire ecosystems 
which are threatened by industrial 
development. pollution, deforestation 
and desentlication, savs Hummel. 
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“The time that is spent taking on the 
sport hunters and the fiw trade is 
energy wasted on whiat is essentially 
a cosmetc problem."* he says. ‘We're 
fiddling while Rome bums.’ 


What Lies Ahead? 


Norman Sam continues to live with his 
family in the James Bay wildemess 
hunting and trapping beaver. With the 
seal industry destroyed, Ham Kadloo 
has set up his own business taking 
tounsts on dog-team tours and snow- 
mobile ndes to the ice floe-edge on the 
ocean near Pond Inlet where local 
hunters still camp each spring waiting 
for seals and narwhal. 

Despite the eflorts of Extemal Affairs 
Miuruster Joe Clark and Canadian native 
leaders, the British goveniment plans 
to go ahead with its labelling plan. 
Efforts are undenway to cet other Ewo- 
pean countnes to do the same. 

“It is not going to kill the fiw trade 
in Canada or destroy native culture 
because we sell only a small ponion 
of our pelts and products to Britain,” 
Says Erasmus. ‘But itis a psvcholog- 
ical victory for the animal nights 
leaders. | tear that our biggest battle 
lies ahead, tor this will give them the 
incentive to launch more ayveressive 
campaigns against the industry in the 


future." A'S 
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HUNTING AND TRAPPING 


activities are valuable activities not only 
to be measured in strict dollars and cents 
but in cultural integrity, as a gainful 
activity in an already very fragile economy 
(regardless of the degree of participation), 
for nutritional purposes, and Christian 
stewardship of northern lands. 


Hunting and Trapping are inextricably tied 
together in cultural and economic terms and 
trapping can not be separated as an 
activity from the whole. 
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History 


Trapping animals and harvesting of 
fur bearing resources (including 
seals) are traditional activities 
of the Inuit (Eskimo) people in 
the central and eastern Arctic. 
These activities received 
additional impetus with the creation 
of an export market through the 
advent of the whalers and then 
later on, the private fur traders 
and companies. It is historically 
inaccurate to equate trapping 
activities only with the advent 

of the Europeans into northern 
societies. The impact of the 

fur trade on the present 
settlement pattern of the 
Northwest Territories is well 
known with over 3/4s of the 
settlements originating as fur 
trade posts which quite commonly 
were good traditional seasonal 
hunting areas. 


Despite the decline of the present 
N.W.T. fur economy which has always 
been subject to market fluctuations 
and seasonal animal cycles, and the 
many forces which make this activity 
financially more costly, it is 
important to note that most of the 
present day adult Inuit population 
were born and raised in a fur trade 
milieu. The value and importance 

of the fur trade along with trapping 
must be measured by various criteria. 


Cultural Values 


In the last 25 years the Inuit have 
been subject to many tumultuous 
changes in their living conditions 

and life style, with all the attendant 
benefits and other less desirable 
consequences. Through all these 
changes, the adherence to hunting 

and trapping activities by some 

Inuit where opportunities exist, 

and where initiative is taken, has been 
seen by themselves as a vital part of 
the maintenance of their cultural 
integrity. Hunting and trapping 

still require highly respected 
personal qualities of strength, 
skills, knowledge and appreciation 

of nature. 


Bconomy and Nutrition 


Anti-trapping advocates would 
like to argue that ‘this is a 
lifestyle that is on its way out 
so why try to maintain it. 
Without getting into a great 
discussion on facts and figures 
I believe there are still some 
important economic and social 
considerations in this matter. 


The numbers of unemployed adults 
and youth in the communities in 
the North are much higher than 

the National average. Any 
activity, full-time, part-time, 

or recreational which provides 
some income, provides some form 

of useful activity and facilitates 
either directly or by supporting 

a range of activities the bringing 
of fresh meat into the communities 
must be supported. 


Hunters and trappers engage in a 
diverse range of activities with 
two basic sets of equipment 

1) the snowmobile and sled and 
associated clothing and firearms/ 
traps 2) the outboard canoe 

and associated quipment such as 
firearms/nets. 


Each set of equipment is costly 
and supports more than one activity. 
For example by ski-doo a man can 
hunt seal at the floe edge, 
caribou in their winter range and 
trap arctic fox. Some of these 
activities yield fresh food for 
the family, some furs for cash, 
and skins for clothing (which 

the women make). Some activities 
may yield all of the above or 
some combination. 


The consequence of a serious decline 
in the value of any animal weakens 
the viability of owning and operating 
the costly equipment. A weakening 

in the economic factors may also 

lead to a separation of those 
residents with other sources of 
income (whose job numbers are 
limited) that can afford to buy 


the equipment and those 
residents with no jobs or 
opportunities to buy the 
necessities to hunt or trap. 


As for the export market of 

skins the local people have 

enough variables to contend with 
such as changing markets and 

fur preferences without the 
additional burden of anti-trapping 
advocacy groups campaigning on 
so-called moral issues and 
questionable statistics. 


In the Northwest Territories 
ringed sealskin pelts ( a species 
far from endangered) valued at 
$15.00 per skin in the 70s now 
have no market value due to the 
anti-sealing controversy in 
Eastern Canada. The white 
Arctic fox, an animal which 

has been traded for years in the 
Arctic, and also the main cash 
resource producer before sealskin 
pelts took over in the 60s, 

has experienced very low market 
prices this season. 


The value of trapping is 
acknowledged by the Northwest 
Territories Government through 
their programs for full time 
trappers (outfitting, incentive 
grants, fur advances). According 
to the Annual Report of the 
Government in the past few years 
the outpost camp program has 
supported over 1300 people, 

28 permanent camps and 90 

short term camps. Trapping 
workshops and video productions 
relating to fur preparation, 

the anti-fur movement, and 
advances in humane trapping are 
sponsored by the Dept. of 
Renewable Resources. Joint 
Federal/Territorial programs of 
Special ARDA and the Economic 
Development Agreement are heavily 
utilized by resource harvesters. 


Conservation 
and 
Stewardship 


Hunters and trappers in our 
Diocese (Churchill, Manitoba 
north to include the Central 
and Eastern Arctic of the 
Northwest Territories) and 
other areas of Canada form 
Associations (H.T.A.s) to 
monitor local trapping activity 
and ''defend" and "speak out" 
about other human activities 
in the region which may affect 
the wildlife habitat. 


As active travellers on the 
land, the hunters and trappers' 
role in the conservation, 
understanding, and stewardship 
of northern lands and resources 
is significant. 


These hunters and trappers' 
associations play an integral part 
in the monitoring and certification 
of various types of trapping 
licences issued by the government. 
Northwest Territories lands are 
all divided into fur management 
zones subject to seasonal 
trapping limitations and are not 
totally uncontrolled for native 
participants as anti-trapping 
advocates would like to advertize. 


In most areas fur bearing 
animals are underharvested. 
Species considered endangered 
on an international scale 

(ie. the polar bear) have good 
healthy numbers in the Northwest 
Territories, are carefully 
monitored, and subject to 
strict quotas. The Churchill 
area in Manitoba has one of the 
healthiest populations of 

polar bears in the world which 
den in the region. 


Hunters and trappers' 
organizations at the local level 
still form the base by which 

the northern residents can 
dialogue and contribute in 

some way to their destiny in 
this area. They are to be 
highly supported. 


The Tungavik Federation of 
Nunavut acting on behalf of the 
Inuit of the Central and Eastern 
Arctic in negotiating land 

claims have initialled with 

the Federal Government provisions 
for a Nunavut Wildlife Management 
Board. Presently they are 
conducting research on provisions 
to give greater economic security 
to Inuit hunters who are facing 
escalating costs of wildlife 
harvesting. Discussions are 
ongoing with hunters in 

Nunavut communities, Hunters 

and Trappers Associations and 

the Wildlife Federation. 


In recent years new organizations 
have come into existence to protect 
the interest of the trappers, 


to educate trappers on new technology, 


and to facilitate conservation. 

This includes the Aboriginal Hunters 
and Trappers Association in 1984 
formed by the Native Council of 
Canada, assembly of First Nations, 
Inuit Tapirisat of Canada and Metis 
National Council. The Fur Institute 
of Canada operates a humane trapping 
research facility and permanent 
trapper education committee. 
Aboriginal peoples also belong to The 


Aboriginal Trappers Federation of 

Canada and some to Indigenous 

Survival Internationale (ISI) who are 
trying to counteract the anti-trapping 
movement in defence of native culture. 
Other Inuit delegates representing their 
organizations and the government have made 
representations in Europe. A new sealskin 
tanning process researched by the Bay is now 
being studied by Nunasi Corporation as to 
the possibility of new products and markets. 


Inasmuch as these organizations 
and the local hunters and trappers 
associations can respond in a 
responsible and effective way on 
behalf of their membership, they 
deserve the full encouragement 

of all Christians concerned about 
maintaining a hunting and trapping 
lifestyle for aboriginal people 
who choose to engage in these 
activities and are actively 
involved in Christian stewardship 
of renewable resources. 


This serious issue, of importance 

to all Christians, was recognized by 

our Anglican Brother in the North, 

Bishop John Sperry in his composition 

of a prayer to be read earlier this 

year world wide in the Anglican churches. 


To this I would add 


"T would pray that there becomes an 
awareness and deeper understanding 

of the seriousness of the problems 
caused in the North by the anti- 

seal hunting and anti-trapping lobby 
and that Northern hunters and trappers 
be allowed to exercise their 
responsibilities of Christian 
stewardship in Nunavut - their home 
lands." 


F zie augue? 
Omer A. Robidoux, o.m.i. 


Diocese of Churchill Hudson Bay 


For further copies or information 
eall 1-204-675-2541 
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at Thom Bay Ph. R. Harrington 
seal pelt - Francois Quassa - Inuk 
catechist at Igloolik 
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RESEARCH UPDATE 


THE " SOFT CATCH " TRAPPING SYSTEM 


Research reports from the University of Minnesota 
Research Team have confirmed expectations that physical injury 
to Red Fox are reduced using the " Soft Catch " Trapping 
System as compared with the Number 1 1/2 Conventiona? 
Leghold Trap. 

Foxes trapped in the " Soft Catch " pulled on the trap 
sor the first few hours but then settled down to a normal 
routine. At sunrise animals activity increased and in some cases 
pulled on the trap but then settled down after a couple hours. 


Physical damage was minimal. None of the foxes were seen 
to bite at the trap or gnaw at their paws. Animals taken from 
the wild for use in this experiment and which had probably 
never been trapped before were found to have broken teeth. 
This indicated that broken teeth in animals can occur as a 
result of the animals normal day to day activities. 


The Pacueu.s (es 750. . Caten ) Trap used in this study was 


found -to. cause hysical and chemical changes in Foxes 


comparable to the amount of eneroqye at Foxt wouladieusetdinwithe 
wild during intense exercise ( being chased). 


LIVE HOLD TRAPPING SYSTEMS 


Live holding trapping Systems continue to be required to 
trap, for various reasons, certain Fur Bearing animals. Systems 
such as the Box or Cage Trap, Coated Cable or Wire Leg or 
Body Snares, and Modified versions of the Conventional Stee? 
Foot Hold Trap are all intended to restrain the Animai for a 
period of time. 


in their proposal to the Fur’ Institute the Researchers 
stated that they would provide..... 


" A complete original collection and analysis of data on the 

effects of restraint in a cold environment on Red Fox. Such an 
integrated study has never been performed on any wild species. 
Baselines for comparison will be collected from free ranging 
animals undisturbed by human presence. " 


The University of Minnesota was selected for its expertise 
in Fur Bearer physiology, behaviour, and in the area of 
Biotelemetry ( Implantation of Radio Telemetry devices } 
Access to a ten acre ( four hectares ) fenced enclosure in 
North Dakota with ideal Fox habitat, Observation Tower, and a 
po muEawe provided: aneideal ‘setting “to conduct ‘this type of 


study. 


att ites 
THE RESEARCH PROJECT 


A five part experimental design was developed ane 
information was ultimately collected from 56 foxes. Data was 
collected from Pen - Trapped Fox; Free Ranging Trapped Fox; 
Free Ranging Trapped Fox used as a control group; Free 
Ranging Fox equipped with Radio Transmitters; and captive Fox 
chased by Dogs ( to simulate natural chase by Coyotes ). 


The use of an enclosure made it possible for close range 
observation. Comparisons of physiological and biochemical data 
from Fox trapped in the wild could be compared with Fox 
trapped in the enclosure. From this a comparable analysis as to 
what is happening on the trapline could be made. 


Comparisons of the data concluded that the response of 
Captive wild caught foxes to being trapped was similar to the 
response of the trapped free-ranging Foxes. The experimental 
design Of tnessstudy-,provides .a+.practical basis..for the 
evaluation of this and other live hold trapping systems. 


RESEARCH RESULTS 


To obtain some measure of how a fox is affected while 
trapped, the research design observed the activities of the Yox 
when; (1) ,scleeping. (2)+ Resting «(3)- Hunting (4) _Feeding,, (5) 
Running (6) Chased. 


The Heart Rate naturally increased after being trapped, 
however the rate gradually subsided to the level the Foxes 
were experiencing just before they were trapped. A rate not 
Significantly different from the average Heart Rate, slightly 
above that calculated when a fox was hunting but significantly 
lower than when being chased. 


Body Temperatures of Trapped Foxes was not different 
than those for pre-trapped Fox. Temperatures increased but 
then returned to normal. Foxes chased by a dog reflected a 
temperature increase due to the intense burst of exercise when 
running for approximately 5 minutes. An added incentive of a 
Seesvenologicsily” tiwfear-9).stimulus caused »by, fleeing, from,.4 
Peedator sawnas, also. thoughts»t o,-add to the increase an 
temperature. 


Within one hour Body Temperatures decreased to Pre-Trap 
Temperatures, with an increase in temperature due to increased 
activity at sunrise. Animals restrained for eight hours spent 
about an hour before sunrise pulling on the trap. 


These observations may support the need to visit live holc 
trapping systems as early in the morning as possible as 
recommended in Trapper's manuals. 
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The research team concluded that Heart Rate and Body 
Temperatures of Foxes trapped in a Padded Trap increasec 
temporarily then decreased to levels prior to being trapped. 


Video recording of Foxes trapped in the Padded Trap 
showed the fox spending an average of 26% of the first two 
hours pulling on the trap. Over the full eight hours this was 
reduced to 11%. Roughly 60 % of the first 10 minutes was spent 
physically pulling on the trap. 


No evidence was found of fractures or broken bones. Slight 
bruising of trapped and untrappped legs was caused by pulling 
away from the trap. 


The Adrenal Glands, Heart, Lungs, Kidney and Thyroid 
were all examined under microscope for evidence of congestion 
ana broken biood vessels consistent with intense physicai 
exercise. Two thirds of the Foxes trapped for research project 
had damaged teeth which existed prior to the trapping event 
and had not necessarily resulted from biting he trap. 


None of the 11 captive reared Foxes trapped in the enclosure 
had damaged Teeth. 


Yormone levels for both Trapped and Chased Foxes were 
higher than for the control group. These leveis were however 
not as high as they would be if the fox was fully excited. 


Beta - Endorphin is a hormone that is thought to reduce the 
perception of pain. Higher levels recorded in Trapped Foxes 
suggested that B - End may reduce the adverse effects. o> 


being Trapped by providing an analgesic effect. 
CONCLUSION 


Data indicated that most of the stress caused by being 
trapped occurred within the first two hours of being caught. 
Examinations of limbs of the trapped foxes revealed no 
fractures, broken bones or lacerations. Broken teeth usuaily 
thought to have been broken by an animal biting the trap was 
found to occur naturally in the wild not necessarily when ‘the 


animal was trapped. 


Shewradaed! ( " Sort, — Catch " ) Trap used in this study 
was found to have Physiologicai, Biochemical and Histologica- 
effects on Foxes which were consistent with activities including 
intense exercise in its normal environment. 
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TRANSLATION OF FEATURE ARTICLE FROM 


THE DANISH DAILY NEWSPAPER, “POLITIKEN” 


Tuesday, 20 October 1987. 


Accidental shot at 


the Polar Circle 


By ERIK SANDER 


It was an accidental shot: Greenpeace has 
admitted that its whitecoat campaign has had 
the unintentional effect of almost wiping out 
sealing in Greenland. More accidental shots 
are on the way: a ban on skins of animals only 
found in nature. Our understanding of na- 
ture has diminished in step with our increas: 
ing awareness of the environment, writes 

the author of this feature article, who ts the 
editor of Radio Denmark’s environmental 
programme, “Mirror to the Environment.” 


A LITTLE, white, dead and stuffed 
baby seal cuddled by a French film ac- 
tress, and the whole world was in an up- 
roar. The whitecoat’s innocent, pleading 
glass eyes sent a burning shaft deep into 
all who saw the picture - millions of 
newspaper readers and television view- 
ers all over the world. The shaft plunged 
deep into their hearts, penetrating the 
rationalizing filters of the human intel- 
lect. The result? A couple of years later, I 
could buy four seal skins in mid-Jutland 


(Denmark) for £10 a piece. Treated, tan- 
ned, dressed, shipped from Greenland ta 
Denmark, stored, and transported by 
rail to the town of Torring. ‘The Green: 
land sealer at the end of the line could 
hardly have kept his family for long on 
the few pennies he can have received for 
those four skins in this unsubsidized 
market. The money for which he traded 
the skins was scarcely enough to pay for 
petroleum for his primus stove and the 
bullets he had to have. 
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Greenpeace has admitted that an un- | 


intended side effect of the whitecoat 
campaign - almost total destruction of 
the sealing trade in Greenland - was un- 
fortunate. When so much other effort 
goes into keeping aculture alive - by pro- 
testing against oil drilling and oil trans- 


wr, 
Sait ia Rea ae 


“My first victory” is the title Brigitte aoe gave this picture, fia B ehalibes ae battle to praee: animals. - The author of this 
feature article writes that it was not a victory at all, but an accidental which killed the sealing trade in Greenland. The indignation 
over the “killing of the whitecoats” ts misplaced. 


few ba T 


ports and other threats to the arctic 
environment, it is indeed unfortunate to 
almost kill that culture off by accident. 

Greenlanders are allowed to hunt seals 
for their own consumption, and therein 
lies the crux of the matter, which must 
be noted and remembered, for “own con- 
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sumption” also means the possibility of 
selling skins at a reasonable price in 
order to have the money to buy daily ne- 
cessities. In these cultures, too, money 
economy has replaced the barter system. 


THE ACCIDENTAL SHOT that crip- 


pled the sealing trade in Greenland 
could not have been fired at a worse 
moment - just as the ancient occupation 
of sealing was coming into its own again. 
Boys leaving school were beginning to 
discover that there was something bet- 
ter to do than work in a shop. The rifle, 
the harpoon, the motor-boat, and the 
kayak, were approaching a renaissance. 
Then came the whitecoat campaign. 

Sealing was saved by the bell - by a 
subsidies scheme. The situation has 
improved, but the experience left some 
arctic cultures totally bewildered, un- 
able to understand what strange con- 
ception of nature lay behind the serious 
attack aginst them - and against their 
conception of nature, their conditions of 
life, and their culture. 

This article should not be seen as an 
attempt to turn a discussion about 
killing whitecoats back to the time 
before Brigitte Bardot and the little, 
stuffed seal. That race is done - one 
might almost say, overdone, although 
one wonders whether it might have 
occurred to someone or other since that 
the killing method used, however cruel 
it may look, was anyway more humane 
than the one used at slaughterhouses 
(you know, the places our big, juicy 
steaks come from), that a steel nail in 
the forehead of a baby seal was in reality 
more humane than a bolt gun against 
the head of a calf. Of course, the cow 
does not see her little son killed before 
her very eyes as the mother seal does, 
but is it really such a bizarre conception 
of nature that lies behind the violent 
and emotional resistance to sealing? 

We must try to spool back to the 
whitecoat debate and delve deeply into 


it to try to determine what view of na- 
ture and culture lies behind the strong 
and emotionally very understandable 
reactions. ‘ 

For we are fast approaching the same 
situation once again, and this time with 
far greater consequences for arctic and 
sub-arctic cultures. Ifthe next campaign 
is just as successful as the whitecoat 
campaign, we will, quite simply, destroy 
cultures in a belt all the way around the 
polar circle, leaving only oil drilling and 
forestry and perhaps a little mining. In 
other words, we will leave our culture 
there. The rest will be gone for ever. 

Beauty without cruelty. A campaign 
directed against the use of skins from 
animals found only in nature - not 
farmed. This beauty without cruelty 
movement must on no account - I hope - 
be confused with another movement 
which believes that farming fur animals 
is the worst thing in the world and either 
lets the animals out, presumably to die a 
slow and painful death, or sprays the 
skins - and the animals - with paint be- 
fore pelting. 

The background for the British-in- 
spired campaign that is now in progress, 
with extensive and entirely lawful and 
acceptable lobbying of the European 
Parliament, is opposed to trapping of 
animals. Seen from West European and 
other civilized, animal-loving and na- 
ture-protecting countries, this opposi- 
tion is quite reasonable. No doubt about 
that. From a West European point of 
view, catching wolves and foxes, for 
example, in leghold traps seems unnec- 
essary and objectionable. Even though 
more humane traps have been developed 
and are still being developed, in Canada 


and elsewhere, animals do still suffer 
sometimes - for example, an animal 
may break its leg and bite it off in order 
to escape. The traps themselves are not 
selective, and less able trappers may 
sometimes catch an animal for which 
the trap was not intended. Such a mis- 
take does not matter so much as long as 
the animal caught can be used for food, 
but there is no getting away from the 
fact that traps are absolutely essential 
to a trapper if he is going to be able to 
maintain himself and his family. Traps - 
including systems that are far crueller 
than those used today - have been in use 
for millenia and are as integral a part of 
these trapper cultures as domestic ani- 
mals are of peasant cultures, and as the 
computer is of our lives today. Without 
these things, no culture. 


THE GREENLAND sealer culture may 
have been saved. The problem is that in 
the next phase, it will not be possible to 
save the cultures now under threat} 
Greenland is a tiny drop in the ocean, 
and the number of Greenlanders for 
whom trading in skins is vital is minimal 
in relation to the cultures now coming 
under attack. These age-old cultures, in 
modernized form, admittedly, still live 
from killing animals, taking their skins, 
and trading them for other necessities. 
Although they now trade via money in- 
stead of barter, these cultures are linear, 
unbroken developments of our oldest 
forms of culture. And they are still vital 
and viable provided we, and the Kuro- 
pean Parliament, do not sentence them 
to death. 

A prohibition against skins from ani- 


mals only found in nature will have a 


very serious effect in the Siberian taiga, 
where just under 40 per cent of the 
world’s wild skins are trapped. And it 
will have an even more serious effect in 
the United States, especially in Alsaka 
and the northern part of the Mid-West, 
which accounts for 50 per cent, and in 
Canada, which accounts for the last 10 
per cent. All these regions lie in a belt 
along the polar circle. 

Now in these trapper cultures, the 
trapping is usually done by individual 
families. This means that the situation 
is totally different from that pertaining 
in the case of the whitecoats, where big 
fur companies equipped expeditions at 
specific times of the year, using man- 
power on regular pay. The trappers of 
the taiga, the tundra and the forests still 
usually work alone. It is still usually de- 
scendants of the local inhabitants - 
kasakhs, continental eskimos, indians - 
who trap for furs. Immigrant Russians, 
Canadians, Americans, etc., cut timber, 
drill for oil, or dig mines. They walk, 
ride, drive dogsledges, or fly, for fun, not 
to make a living. 

It is not part of the immigrants’ cul- 
ture, and it is not a culture that is main- 
tained out of veneration and nostalgia. 
These arctic and subarctic cultures sur- 
vive because they are needed for one 
single thing: fur trapping.When trapping 
dies out, perhaps because of the EC-ban, 
these cultures will die with it. 

I share the views against leghold traps 
and non-killing traps, but I cannot help 
thinking that even though I hold that 
view, it does not entitle me to destroy 
other, and valuable, cultures. Those who 
did things of that nature in the past have 
been condemned by history as stupid 


imperialists. Is there really any differ- 
ence between crushing cultures by 
means of our economic power and 
crushing them by means of forced mi- 
gration, sjambok, forced conversion to 
christianity, or whatever other methods 
imperialists may have used? Not as far 
as I can see. 


A SMALL, frail murmur that animals 
that are shot, not trapped, might per- 
haps be excepted from the import ban. 
That is sure to come, but you can forget 
it: the way animals are shot in fur hunt- 
ing can be just as painful and fatal for 
the animal asa trap. The projectiles used 
in fur hunting are sharp-nosed. Unlike 
the soft-nosed bullets, also known as 
dum-dums, they go straight through the 
animal without delivering very much 
energy and must hit with great precision . 
to kill outright. The hunter must be ex-, 
tremely skilled to make a kill every time. 
Often, the bullet only wounds, and the 
animal suffers a slow death. So you can 
forget all about perhaps permitting the 
importation of skins from shot animals. 
It’s all or nothing. 

And whether the animals are shot or 
taken in the type of traps that have been 
used for a thousand years or a modern 
leghold trap, the hunter along the polar 
circle takes for his own use. Just as you 
and I go to work to earn a salary or wage 
for “our own use.” 

If we - the EC, that is - should anyway 
decide that this matter is so morally im- 
portant, so well researched in all ways, 
so well motivated, that it warrants our 
once more acting as imperialists, we 
should, while the ink is drying, think se- 
riously about the conception of nature 


that drove us into the role. 

How can a stuffed seal bluff the whole 
world? How can people eat a juicy steak 
or pale pink pork with gusto and yet be 
disgusted when faced with the unvar- 
nished “kill-for-food” that is what hunt- 
ing often is. What is it that prevents us 
from accepting the way we ourselves 
produce our meat and yet allows us to 
eat it. How many people think that a 
slaughterhouse is really humane. It is 
necessary, but how many 6f us would 
dream of asking to be shown around one 
on an ordinary working day. Why is it 
that children can see a chicken plucked 
- with some curiosity although also with 
some revulsion --and then look for and 
be surprised by not finding the little 
plastic bag with the innards. 


PERHAPS THE TRUTH ofthe matter 
is that we have developed a tremendous 
awareness of the environment, but that 
our understanding of nature has dimin- 
ished at the same rate. We do not really 
understand what nature is all about 
even though we ourselves are a part of it. 
We do not understand that to say that 
nature must survive is the same as say- 
ing that we ourselves must survive. We 
do not understand that nature is the 
basis for all life on earth, that it can and 
must be harvested. Not used beyond its 
capacity. Not destroyed by pollution and 
ruthless exploitation. But harvested. 
And it is precisely in the arctic cul- 
tures that these attitudes prevail, not 
only as traditions handed down from 
one generation to the next, but also as an 
incontrovertible part of everyday life. 
None of the animals which would be 
covered by an EC-ban is a threatened 


species, and - with a very few exceptions 
- hunting and trapping have never been 
any real danger to any animal species. 
Pollution, pitiless elimination to make 
room for human beings and tame ani- 
mals, industrialized persecution, de- 
struction of the biotope, etc. etc. These 
are the real dangers that are impoverish- 
ing nature day by day. Not hunting and 
trapping. 

So when the time comes for you to 
make up your mind, after the anti-fur 
campaign that is now in full swing, you 
must realize that the question at issue is 
your morality and your conception of 
nature against the morality and concep- 
tion of nature of the hunters and trap- 
pers of the taiga, the tundra, and the 
forests. The question is whether you are 
prepared, with your economic power, 
not just to force them to change their 
conceptions, but to force them and their 
cultures right out of existence and into 
history. 


THIS LEAVES ME with yet another 
small problem. I do not like pollution, 
either. In fact, I like pollution less than I 
like trapping animals in leghold traps. 
But what am I going to do when the anti- 
fur organizations have stopped all im- 
ports of skins from wild animals and 
have perhaps also got rid of all farmed 
fur animals? What then? It seems that 
my only alternative will be to put on a 
nylon parca coat lined with synthetic 
fur and hope that it did not cause too 
much industrial and chemical pollution 
in the making. Or have you any other 


suggestions? 
ERIK SANDER 
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Canada is the undisputed world leader in 
humane-trap research, although only the third 
largest wild fur producer, after the United States 
and the USSR. 
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A national standard for humane traps, the first of 
its kind, was published in 1984 — the culmination 
of a decade of pioneering scientific work. Canada 
is also the main advocate for the establishment 
of a uniform international standard, since ani- 
mals are trapped for furs or as pests or predators 
in many other countries, including much of 
Europe. 


The 1981 report of the Federal-Provincial Com- 
mittee for Humane Trapping (FPCHT) concluded 
that there is now the potential to take humanely 
well over 90 per cent of the furbearers trapped 
in Canada. Generally, the FPCHT recommended 
the use of quick-killing traps or underwater 
sets. There is also the potential to take the remain- 
ing species humanely — probably in soft- -holding 
footsnares or modified padded leghold traps. 


The newly formed Fur Institute of Canada (FIC) 
has now launched a major research and develop- 
ment program to carry on work of the FPCHT. 
Like the earlier work, this program is based on 
cooperation between scientists, government 
and the trappers, and supported by animal 
welfare and conservation groups. 
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Humane trapping systems 


Trappers and researchers now speak in terms 
of humane trapping systems, rather than of a 
single humane trap. In Canada, a wide range of 
animal species is trapped or hunted, from small 
ermine to the giant polar bear. Up to two thirds 
of the animals trapped for fur are semi-aquatic. 
For these reasons, FIC research is directed at a 
number of trapping alternatives: work to mea- 
sure and increase the mechanical efficiency of 
quick-killing traps is continuing, alongside ap- 
proach studies — how animals enter traps and 
how that affects the potential of the trap to kill 
the animal humanely. There is also new research 
on live-holding traps and, at a future point, 
snares will be considered. 


Fur Institute 
of Canada 60 Bloor Street West, Suite 205 


Institut de la fourrure Toronto, Ontario 
du Canada M4W 3B8 


The role of trappers 


The key to the success or failure of any humane 
trapping system rests ultimately with its appli- 
cation, i.e. the trappers. The growth of strong 
trappers’ associations in recent years now allows 
trappers, even in remote regions of Canada, to 
lear and apply the most advanced and humane 
methods available. Trappers’ associations have 
promoted the humane ethic, and encouraged 
the use of quick-killing traps and sets. The Fur 
Institute of Canada Is also actively involved in 
assisting trapper education programs. 


And trappers themselves, as a result of their 
Knowledge of animal behavior and experience 
in the bush, have contributed suggestions and 
modifications which have helped to make pos- 
sible the progress achieved in the design and 
application of humane trapping systems. In fact, 
in Canada the single most important advance 
to date is the development by a trapper of an 
effective quick-killing device — the Conibear 
trap, named after its inventor, Frank Conibear. 


How are animals trapped in Canada 
today? 


About two thirds of the furbearers taken in 
Canada spend some time in water (e.g. beaver, 
mink, otter, muskrat). These species can readily 
be taken in killing traps set on land or under 
water. Or traps may be set near water, to take 
advantage of the animal's tendency to dive for 
its natural cover. The traps are attached to one- 
way Slide locks, designed to prevent the animal 


from resurfacing. This assures a relatively quick 
death. 


When caught in these sets, beaver and most 
muskrat do not take water into their lungs, and 
they expire within minutes through oxygen de- 
pletion. This is similar in effect to methods used 
by humane societies to put down certain animals 
in shelters with carbon monoxide or nitrogen. 


Among terrestrial furbearers, the great majority 
are quite small: squirrels, weasels, marten, mink, 
and up to fishers and raccoon. Today, such 
species are readily taken with quick-killing 
systems. 


Research and testing of live-trapping systems is 
still required for the larger predators (foxes, lynx, 
coyotes, wolves) for which no reliable quick- 
killing trap has yet been developed. While these 
animals represent only about eight per cent of 
the furbearers trapped in Canada, this is still an 
area of concern. Many of these animals are now 
taken in neck snares, but this method does not 
consistently kill quickly. The Ontario Ministry of 
Natural Resources has been testing the Novak 
footsnare, which can be used in many conditions. 
In Sweden, foxes are being taken with some 
success with soft-holding footsnares set in the 
snow: Snares equipped with a device to prevent 
the wire from tightening further once the animal 
is held securely. 


In the United States, preliminary tests suggest 
that a new “padded” leghold trap can catch and 
hold canids (foxes and coyotes) without causing 
injuries in the vast majority of cases. The Fur 
Institute of Canada is evaluating all of these 
methods. 


History of humane trap research in 
Canada 


Some of the first advances in humane trapping 
were made by animal welfare groups and trap- 
pers working together. Early in its history, the 
Canadian Association for Humane Trapping 
(CAHT) helped Frank Conibear develop his 
revolutionary quick-killing trap. CAHT sponsored 
a trap exchange program to assist trappers in 
trying the new device. Trappers’ associations 
soon became strong advocates for these traps, 
and assisted scientists to make modifications 
which make the traps more effective and more 
humane. 


These efforts were handicapped by the lack of 
scientific procedures or data with which the rela- 
tive humaneness of various traps might be eval- 
uated. The Canadian Federation of Humane 
Societies (CFHS) moved to fill this gap in 1968 
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by setting up a Humane Trap Development 
Committee (HTDC). This was the first attempt 
to systematically tackle the trapping problem. 


It became apparent that the task was far more 
complex than anyone had realized — certainly 
too vast for an ad hoc committee with few funds 
and largely dependent on volunteers. A solution 
came in 1973, with the creation of the Federal- 
Provincial Committee for Humane Trapping. 


Federal-Provincial Committee For 
Humane Trapping (FPCHT) 


The FPCHT undertook the following initiatives: 


1) to compile information about previous efforts 
of the various provincial, territorial, and fed- 
eral wildlife departments; 


2) to review all existing data on humane trap 
testing and design, including the work of the 
HTDC; 


3) to assist in the development of educational 
programs for trappers to maximize the hu- 
mane potential of existing trap technology; 


4) to solicit and evaluate new trap designs. 


The most significant achievement of the FPCHT 
was to further develop “kill threshold” data 
(work begun by HTDC), establishing the combi- 
nation of impact force and clamping force a trap 
must have in order to kill quickly. With this data 


it became possible to evaluate traps mechanically, 


and to modify their designs without initially test- 
ing them on live animals. This research was also 
the basis for the recent national standard for 
humane traps. ' 


Through its seven-year mandate, FPCHT ex- 
amined 348 trap designs submitted by trappers 
and inventors, some of them little more than 
notes jotted on scraps of paper. From these, 
104 killing traps were selected for mechanical 
evaluation, and 16 traps were finally judged to 
have humane potential. Seven of these had been 
either developed or modified by the FPCHT re- 
searchers. 


Fur Institute of Canada (FIC) 


To carry the FPCHT research program forward, 
the Fur Institute of Canada was formed in Sep- 
tember 1983. FIC membership includes trappers’ 
associations and aboriginal groups, manufac- 
turing and retail sectors of the industry, humane 
and wildlife organizations, as well as federal and 
provincial/territorial governments. 


1(National Standard of Canada: Animal Traps, Humane, 
Mechanically-powered, Trigger-activated — 
Can 2-144.1-M84.) 
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With funding provided by both industry and 
govemment, $2.1 million over three years has 
been committed initially to research. A major 
part of this research is being conducted at the 
Alberta Environmental Center at Vegreville, 
near Edmonton. 


FPCHT developed detailed “kill threshold” data 
primarily for mink. This research will now be ex- 
tended to other species and, as completed, these 
specifications will be added to the national stan- 
dard for humane traps. FIC will also further test 
trap designs which were identified by FRCHT 
as having the greatest humane potential. 


FPCHT research concentrated mainly on killing 
traps. This decision was based on the consider- 
ation that since furbearers are to be killed, it is 
preferable from a humane perspective that they 
die as quickly as possible. To date, however, it 
has proved impossible to design effective killing 
traps for the larger predators: foxes, lynx, coyotes 
and wolves. To address this situation, FIC will 
evaluate various live-holding devices: soft-holding 
footsnares and the new padded leghold traps. 
Preliminary tests indicate that some of these 
cause little, if any, damage to captured animals. 
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We sent men ashore with hatchets, knives 
and other wares, and at once they came 
POLARPAM over in a great crowd in their canoes 
bringing furs... 


Journal of Jacques Cartier, 
1534 


The building of a nation 


The search for wild furs was a catalyst for the 
European exploration of much of the North 
American continent, and the fur trade is closely 
linked with the development of Canada as a 
nation. The borders of modern Canada follow 
closely the limits of the trade routes of the great 
fur consortiums — the North West Company 
and the Hudson’s Bay Company. Many Cana- 
dian cities were originally established to service 
the fur trade, as was the country’s first bank, 
the Bank of Montreal, in 1817. 


The fur trade had early beginnings. Europeans 
crossed the Atlantic in small boats to fish in the 
Gulf of St. Lawrence. Coming ashore to dry their 
cod for the return voyage, they met Indians 
who traded furs with them for knives, fish- 
hooks, and other articles. 


Following Champlain's voyages, France devel- 
oped the fur trade into the basis for anew 
colonial regime at the start of the 17th century. 
Europe at this time was in the throes of a great 
upheaval. Portugal's successful conquest of the 
lucrative spice routes of the East Indies and 
Spain's discovery of gold in the Americas sparked 
a century of furious expansion and competition, 
which in turn led to massive inflation in Europe, 
the growth of manufacturing towns, and the 
rise of a powerful new merchant class. Late off 
the mark, England and France scrambled to 
establish their own “New World” empires in 
North America. 


In keeping with the mercantile spirit of the 
times, France determined to restrict her North 
American colony to the role of a supplier of 
natural resources and a market for French 
manufactured goods. To this end all manufac- 


cS turing was banned in New France, a move 
3 which also assured that there would be plenty 
u Sh al a ae of men available to serve as courreurs de bois 
< ae to travel into the interior in search of furs. Strict 
Fur Institute 
of Canada 60 Bloor Street West, Suite 205 
Institut de la fourrure Toronto, Ontario 


du Canada M4W 3B8 


Translation of feature article 
from "Politiken", Sunday, 3 July 1938 


THE LAST INDIAN WAR 
by Erik Sander 


The international animal welfare 

associations are busy giving the 

death-blow to the hunting and 

trapping cultures around the Arctic 

Circle. Now, the EEC is going to 

be misused to destroy the basis of 

existence of the last Indian and 

Eskimo trappers. The writer is 

Radio Denmark's editor in Vejle. 
The first shot has now been fired in the last and final Indian war. The white man 
has been trying to strangle the Indians’ culture and way of life for centuries. We, 
the whites, have used guns, comnpulsory relocation, alcohol, and much else, in our 
efforts to crush the last remains of Indian self-awareness and culture. However, 
we have not yet managed to crush the Indians altogether. There is still an 
uninterrupted tradition, naturally supplemented by Western technology in the 
form of rifles, communication equipment (for safety), snow-scooters, and other 


tools produced in our culture. 


A culture whose roots predate the coming of the white man not only still exists - 
in Northern Canada, for example, but is at present gaining new vigour. The young 
Indians themselves are beginning to appreciate their own cultural values, and the 
white, governing class has abandoned its attempts to forcibly assimilate the 


Indians into the mainstream society. 


However, what first the colonial governments in Europe and later the colonists 
and - after independence - their local governments failed to do now seems about 
to be achieved by the international animal protection movement. And this 


movement cannot excuse itself by saying that it does not know what it is doing. 
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That excuse can never be used again. When the sealing and trapping cultures of 
the Greenland, Canadian and American (from Alaska) Eskimos were ruined, those 
responsible for the disaster did not know what they were doing. And the 
Whitecoat killings were principally industrialized killings carried out by people 
from icebreakers, assisted by helicopters and aeroplanes, who disappeared again 
once the season was over. However, the action that brought these killings to an 
end also had a disastrous impact on the people for whom sealing and the sale of 
sealskins were of vital economic importance. 


1 admit that it was difficult, if not completely impossible, to penetrate the 
smokescreen of information and pictures issued by the international media, but 
there were warnings, even then, concerning the original cultures and their peoples 


- warnings that were ignored. 


The warnings were right. We know that now. Human and social collapse were the 
other side of the coin and are still taking their very heavy toll around the Arctic 
Circle. 


However, this time, the excuses from 1982 are no longer available to the 
perpetrators. The goal is the destruction of the Indians. This time, there are no 
white seal butchers or international capital to confuse the issue. This time, the 
confrontation is directly between the animal protectionists and Northern Canada's 
Indians. And afterwards, nobody will be able to claim ignorance or lack of 
overview as an excuse. If the animal protectionists succeed this time, once and 
for all, in crushing what is possibly the last living trapping and hunting culture in 
the world, then the responsibility for it can and will be placed, and excuses will 


not be accepted. This time, they know exactly what they are doing. 


What is going on is an international campaign, mainly concentrated on the 
European Parliament, but with its European origin in Britain. The campaign is 
directed, reasonably innocently, against the Canadian and American trappers’ use 


of so-called leghold traps. 


On the surface, the campaign was initiated by the British Minister of Trade, Mr. 
Alan Clark. But only on the surface. The starting gun was sounded on 29 May 
1987 in Versailles, where the organization WSPA (World Society for the Protection 
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of Animals) called its 365 member organizations to arms. The time had come for 
the promises made by one of the whitecoat campaign's leaders, Michael 
O'Sullivan, and others in 1982-83 to be fulfilled. The time had come for the 'the 


trappers to get the same treatment as the sealers received’. 


The campaign is directed against the use of leghold traps, which are elegantly 
described in such a way that Danes and other Europeans immediately visualize the 
horrible, old-fashioned instruments with teeth or sharp jaws that injured the 
animal's front legs and often (usually?) caused the animal to gnaw its leg off and 
face a slow and painful death in the wilds. No mention is made, of course, of the 
fact that these traps are no longer used, that the types in use today have very few 
of those kinds of episodes on their conscience, and that with the types now being 


introduced, such mutilation is as good as unknown. 


Also ignored is the fact that as far back as 1976, the Swedes were actually using a 
type of leghold trap for scientific fox trapping, with less than 4 per cent injuries - 
of a very minor nature - and that this type of trap has since been considerably 
improved - in Canada. The campaigners also just happen to overlook the fact that 
both children and dogs and cats can be caught in a modern soft-catch leghold trap 


without suffering any injury at all - they are simply held in the trap until released. 


The anti-trapping campaigners' resounding silence concerning these matters is 
very strange, since they are well acquainted with the facts. They also know that 
Canada spends millions of dollars every year on research on ethically acceptable, 
humane traps and trapping systems. And they know perfectly well that the 
Canadian trappers, including the Indians, understand the problem and do all that is 
technically possible to meet the criticism. They are also well aware that a 
licence is required in order to become a trapper, that training is required, and 
that Canada has one of the world's most strictly controlled sales systems for fur 
animals caught in the wild and also has one of the world’s best wildlife 


administration systems. 


They also know that it is principally the indigenous population that lives from fur 
trapping and that the indigenous cultures are hunter and trapper cultures and that 
hunting and trapping are thus the basis of both their economic and their cultural 
life. 
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Worse still, they know that no threatened species at all are taken in the Canadian 
traps. 


The fact that neither Greenpeace nor WWF - the World Wide Fund for Nature has 
climbed onto the new anti-trapping bandwagon says all that has to be said about 
the campaign. 


Everyone with even the slightest knowledge of the real situation of Canada's 
Indians knows that if the market for wild skins collapses, so will the Indian 
economy, which is otherwise just now showing signs of improving. And in that 
case, WSPA and the campaign's followers will have succeeded where others have 


failed - in forcibly assimilating the last Indians in Canada. 


Ask the organizations working with the present and future of threatened 
indigenous peoples, ask the universities, ask the indigenous peoples themselves, or 
read the Brundtland report. This tells - more clearly than it has ever been stated 
before - just how threatened these peoples and their cultures are and how 
necessary it is that we accept these cultures’ institutions and their traditional 


ways of life and attitudes. 


Let us take a look at the effect the campaign will have in Canada and at its 


objectives. 


The British Minister of Trade wants to see introduced in the U.K. and later in the 
whole of the EEC a system under which all products from certain animal species 
must be labelled with a sewn-on "animal ill-treatment" label. The label is to state 
that the animal may have been caught in a leghold trap and thereby have been 
subjected to unacceptable suffering. The aim, of course, is to get the market for 
these skins to collapse - as expressed by others, to make it socially unacceptable 
to wear fur. Later, if the labelling scheme is not sufficiently effective, the 


campaign is intended to bring about an import ban. 


The animal protection organizations have then done a little embroidering: they 
have, for example, added the incorrect statistical information that 75 to more 
than 100 so-called "unusable" animals are taken in the traps for every 100 usable 
animals caught and, for good measure, have added an assertion that the traps take 


threatened animal species. 
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Both assertions are incorrect. No threatened animal species go into traps in 
Canada. And the insane statistics have been disproved time and again. The 
correct figure is closer to about 4 per cent according to the Canadian animal 
protection organizations - the Humane Trapping Societies - which have 
themselves collected the data on which they base this percentage. 


The highest figure I have seen from one of these statistics is 9 per cent for traps 
set on land. For traps by or in the water, the figure is about 2.5 per cent. And 
Since most of the trapped fur animals are taken in or by water, the average is 
about 3-4 per cent. These figures have been collected within the ranks of the 
animal protection movement itself but are evidently too small to be of any 


propaganda value. 


A close look at the British labelling system shows that its punitive effect on 
trappers increases the further north one moves in Canada. And as the importance 
of trapping to the Indians also increases the further north one moves, the 
consequence is obvious. In the North West Territories, about 80 per cent of the 
indigenous population is totally dependent on fur trapping. The alternative is 
social assistance. There are no other options. That by far the largest part NWT's 
total population consists of Indians makes the situation even worse. At the same 
time, blockade-threatened animals constitute 25% of the Indians' catches in this 


area. 


There are no 'white' trappers in NWT today. The harsh conditions and the 
Government's desire to reserve nature's live resources for the Original population 


means that, in NWT, a trapper can be equated with a Dene Indian or an Eskimo. 


Moving southwards, to Ontario, we find a ‘white’ trapper tradition; here, a 
considerable percentage of the fur trappers are white, although whites, are still in 
the minority. Moreover, here, there might be some possibility of finding 
alternative work for the Indians thrown into unemployment by a collapse of the 
fur market. However, there is less risk of a total collapse here than in NWT 
because only 3 per cent of the catch would be subject to the British labelling 
scheme in its present form. 
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That the British scheme will lead total collapse in the slightly longer term is 
another matter. In Ontario, trappers will have a transition period in which to 
adjust to and accept the destruction of the basis of their culture. That is more 
than the Indians in the North West Territories wil! get. 


All this leaves us Danes with a slightly strange taste in our mouths. Last winter, 
we collected money for new dogs for Thule's (Qaanaaq's) Eskimo trappers to 
replace dogs that had died of rabies. The American Air Force flew the dogs from 
Disko Bay to Thule in what was called a humanitarian helping hand. The dogs are 
absolutely essential if Thule's trapper culture is to survive, and the dogs are 
mainly used by the trappers for taking foxes ... in leghold traps. 


The best fox population in North Greenland is to be found in the area around 
Thuse Base, which is about the same size as the island of Funen in Denmark, and 
this area was opened for trapping, but not hunting, last year. Thule's trappers 
regarded this as a smal! but real compensation for what they lost when the base 
was established and the local population relocated. 


What is this compensation worth when the fox skins can no longer be sold because 
we in Europe have developed ethical qualms on behalf of the Indians and Eskimos? 
That is certainly what can be called adding insult to injury. First, we ruined the 
sealskin market, although admittedly not knowing what we were doing to the 
peoples around the Arctic Circle. Now, we are busy ruining the market for fox 
skins and, in the slightly longer term, the whole of the skin market. 


What do we think we are doing? We give with one hand, while with the other, we 
take even more away - namely, indigenous people's entire basis of existence. 
What do we think we are doing when, in one instant, we praise a Brundtland report 
to the skies, when the Danish Minister for Foreign Affairs speaks to Parliament 
about our responsibilities to threatened cultures, when we collect money for 
huskies and hold exotic sledge races at the race-course, and when our excellent 
Danish International Development Agency makes idealistic action plans to 
safeguard the environment and the threatened people and in the next instant, we 


pull the carpet out from under these same threatened peoples and their cultures. 
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Standards are good, so double standards must be twice as good. And if this animal 


protection campaign is not double standards, I would very much like to know what 
is. 


And don't let anyone come afterwards with the excuse that no one could have 
foreseen the consequences. 


That is at any rate a lie. 


ERIK SANDER 
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POLARPAM 


The search for wild furs was a principal motiva- 
tion for the early European exploration of the 
North Amercian continent, and the fur trade 
was vitally linked with the development of 
Canada as a nation. The fur trade was also one 
of the few economic sectors in which aboriginal 
hunting societies could exert considerable con- 
trol over the terms of trade. It allowed them to 
participate in the cash economy while main- 
taining their traditional culture and lifestyle. 


Wild fur production continues to be important. 
But today, about one half of the total value of 
Canadian fur production is ranched. Thousands 
of Canadians also work in auction houses, in 
the pelt processing industry, in producing 
finished fur garments, or in a variety of other 
Skilled crafts related to supplying raw, dressed, 
and made-up furs for domestic and interna- 
tional markets. The fur trade as a whole em- 
ploys over 100,000 Canadians, and contributes 
some $600 million to the national economy. 


Seasonal cycle 


The business cycle of the fur trade is closely 
bound to the natural cycle of the seasons. Fur 
pelts, whether wild or ranched, become “prime” 
in late fall and through the winter. Auction 
sales are held regularly from mid-December 
through June. The season’s first pelts are sent 
quickly for dressing and other finishing pro- 
cesses and, by the beginning of March, manu- 
facturing houses present their new collections 
of finished garments at the major international 
fur fairs — in Frankfurt, Milan, Paris, Hong 
Kong, New York, and increasingly at the Cana- 
dian International Fur Fair in Montreal each 
May. Orders placed at these fairs are made up 
through the summer months, and reach the 
retail stores by fall. About that time, out on the 
land another production cycle begins for trap- 
pers and ranchers. 


Wild furs 


About 80-100,000 Canadians are engaged in 
trapping every year. Roughly one half of these 
are aboriginal peoples — Indians, Metis, and 

: ” e Ee Inuit. Total income to trappers from raw furs 
a ae a ts has ranged, in recent years, from $50-85 million. 


Fur Institute 
of Canada 60 Bloor Street West, Suite 205 


Institut de la fourrure Toronto, Ontario 
du Canada M4\V/ 3B8 


This revenue is especially important in view of 
the limited economic alternatives in many rural 
and remote regions of Canada. Even relatively 
modest cash income from trapping counts 
heavily in a no-frills, subsistence-oriented life- 
style. This applies especially to aboriginal 
trappers. 


Culturally as well as economically, trapping is 
important to native communities. It helps 

pay for the equipment needed to carry on hunt- 
ing activities which may produce no cash in- 
come at all, although they provide important 
supplies of nutritious food. Reductions in trap- 
ping income can present native communities 
with the dilemma of being forced to accept 
faster rates of industrial expansion in their re- 
gions to provide the necessary minimum of 
cash — despite the fact that, unless carefully 
controlled, this may bring with it the risk of 
damage to habitat and to the animals that de- 
pend upon it and provide the mainstay of sub- 
sistence for the community. 


Twenty different furbearing species are trapped 
in Canada — none of them threatened or en- 
dangered. This is recognized internationally: no 
Canadian furbearer is listed as endangered 

by the Convention on International Trade in 
Endangered Species (CITES), an international 
organization which regulates trade in endan- 
gered animals and products derived from them. 
Over 85 per cent of the furbearers trapped in 
Canada are accounted for by five species, all of 
which are abundant: beaver, muskrat, squirrel, 
marten and raccoon. 


There is some trapping in every province and 
territory, but about one third of Canadian fur 

is taken in Ontario. Most of the remainder is 
divided between Quebec, Alberta, Manitoba, 
Saskatchewan, the Northwest Territories, and 
British Columbia. The Atlantic Provinces col- 
lectively produce about six per cent of Canada’s 
wild fur. 


Ranched furs 


Ranched fur now accounts for about one half 
the value of Canada’s total fur production. 
Ranchers received over $44 million for their furs 
in 1985. 


There are more than G00 farms raising mink in 
Canada, and close to 700 farms raising foxes. 
Mink ranches are generally much larger: there 
are about 1/2 million mink raised each year, and 
about 25,000 foxes. 


The largest mink producers are in Ontario, 
Quebec, British Columbia and Nova Scotia. 
Most fox farms are located in the Atlantic 
Provinces (New Brunswick, Nova Scotia, and 
Prince Edward Island), where fox ranching first 
began at the turn of the century. 


Ranchers are represented nationally and inter- 
nationally by the Canada Mink Breeders Asso- 
ciation (CMBA), and the Canada Fox Breeders 
Association (CFBA). These national organiza- 
tions coordinate marketing and promotion, 
research and information, as well as supporting 
the work of their provincial associations, who 
are more directly involved in improving live- 
stock handling techniques and standards. Both 
national organizations are members of the Fur 
Institute of Canada. 


Auction houses 


Whether ranched or wild, most fur is sold at 
public auction. The Hudson’s Bay Company’s 
facilities in Toronto handle close to three quar- 
ters of the wild fur, and over 85 per cent of the 
ranched fur sold at public auction in Canada. 
The Ontario Trappers’ Association, founded in 
1947 as a Cooperative service organization for 
trappers, NOw auctions up to one quarter of 
Canadian wild fur, as well as a small amount of 
ranched fur, at its sales in North Bay, Ontario. 
Western Canadian Raw Fur Auction, in Van- 
couver, sells a small amount of wild fur, mostly 
from the Northwest Territories, as well as some 
Alaskan furs. 


About 500 Canadians are employed in the 
auctioning sector, either part-time during peak 
sales periods (late fall to end of June) or full- 


time, receiving and sorting fur, grading, and 
matching pelts. The buyers who attend fur 
auctions are garment manufacturers, brokers, 
and skin dealers from across Canada and 
around the world. Most Canadian furs are ex- 
ported — 80-90% in all. 


About 200 Canadians are involved in inter- 
mediate functions — buyers who collect furs 
directly from the trappers, brokers, agents, and 
skin dealers. 


Fur processing industry 


Once the fur pelts have been purchased by 
garment manufacturers, either at auction or 
through ‘private treaty’, they are sent for pro- 
cessing. There are about 20 establishments in 
Canada which are engaged in dressing, dyeing, 
blending, cleaning, and many other specialized 
finishing processes. 


About 700 Canadians are employed in the pro- 
cessing sector, which is now valued at over $35 
million annually. Because of the wide range of 
furbearers which are hunted in Canada — from 
small ermine to the giant polar bear — Cana- 
dian dressers have learmed to be very adaptable. 
Almost all pelts used for domestic production 
are processed by Canadian plants, and an in- 
creasing proportion of fur dressing is now done 
for export. 


From trappers and ranchers right through to 
the production of finished fur garments, the fur 
trade is very much a craft-oriented industry. The 
preparation of fur pelts for use also depends 
upon considerable hand work. The tanning of 
animal pelts, after all, is one of the oldest 

crafts known to mankind. Today, of course, the 
quality of dressing has been greatly improved 
by anumber of chemical and technological 
innovations. 


Fur pelts are prepared in many ways, beginning 
with scraping, thinning and tanning of the 
leather, “drumming” (in a revolving drum, to 
soften the leather), and cleaning of the fur. 
Then coarse guard hairs may be removed, 
(“plucking”), and the downy underfur may be 
“sheared” (especially beaver). In all, the dress- 
ing of fur pelts may involve over 100 separate 
operations and require several months to 
complete. 


Fur garment production 


Since World War II, thanks to an influx of skilled 
fur craftsmen from Europe, the Canadian fur 
garment manufacturing sector has expanded 
considerably. There are now 280 manufactur- 


ing shops. Most are small-scale operations em- 
ploying an average of 10 or fewer workers. 
About 80 per cent of these shops are in Montreal, 
with most of the remainder located in Toronto. 
There are also two aboriginal fur manufacturing 
operations: one in Sioux Narrows, in Ontario, 
and the other in Tuktuyuktuk, in the North- 
west Territories. 


The value of finished fur garments reached 
$290 million in 1984.’ Some 2,500 people are 
employed in the manufacturing sector. Another 
4,000 Canadians are employed in the retailing 
of finished fur garments. 


Close to half the fur garments made in Canada 
are exported. From $35 million in 1974, exports 
of finished fur garments rose to about $136 mil- 
lion by 1984 — a four-fold increase. Canada’s 
principal export markets for manufactured furs 
are the United States, \\/estern Europe and the 
Far East, especially Japan. 


How a fur coat is made 


Because each fur pelt is unique, the fur industry 
is not readily automated: it remains essentially a 
craft, with the quality of the final product still 
depending upon experienced judgement and 
skillful hand work. 


First, dressed pelts must be graded and matched 
into “bundles” — the correct number of match- 


1Estimated value, at wholesale prices. 
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ing pelts for the coat or jacket to be made. The 
skins are then cut with a razor by a skilled cut- 
ter, and positioned on a pattern. Because of the 
cost of the materials, every effort is made to 
avoid waste, and even small pieces of fur are 
collected from the cutting table, to be sewn later 
into “piece plates”, from which lower-cost 

coats are made. 


When pelts are to be “let-out’, even more de- 
tailed work is required. The pelts, especially 
mink, but also beaver, raccoon, foxes and other 
furs, are cut into diagonal slices, often as fine as 
one-sixteenth of an inch wide, and then sewn 
meticulously back together into longer, nar- 
rower, more supple and free-flowing bands. 


Pelts are then wet down and stretched (to fur- 
ther increase suppleness), and finally nailed 
onto the pattem board to dry in the desired 
form (blocking). The pieces will then be sewn 
together (closing), collars and other details 
added, and the garment will be lined and 
“finished”. 


Canadian International Fur Fair 


Manufacturers generally display their products 
for fur retailers at international fur trade fairs. 
The Canadian Intemational Fur Fair, which is 
held each May in Montreal, has grown to be- 
come the largest fair in North America. It is 
now second in the world only to the giant 
trade show in Frankfurt, Germany. 
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The Canadian fair now attracts some 200 ex- 
hibitors from 20 different fur manufacturing 
countries, and about 6,000 buyers and visitors. 
Total wholesale value contracted at the fair has 
reached $100 million. About one half of this is 
destined for export, with Canadian manufac- 
turers winning about 80 per cent of the orders. 


Canadian manufacturers also compete success- 
fully at a number of other international fairs, 
notably at Frankfurt, but also at Hong Kong, a 
stepping-stone to the Japanese market. 


Fur Institute of Canada 


There has been considerable public concern in 
recent years about wildlife management and 
humaneness in trapping. To provide a single 
forum through which every sector involved 
with the fur trade can participate in meeting 
these responsibilities, the Fur Institute of 
Canada (FIC) was established in 1983. As a 
priority function it was given responsibility for 
research and development. Membership in the 
FIC now includes processing, manufacturing 
and retailing sectors, trappers and ranchers, 
aboriginal groups, federal and provincial gov- 
ernments, as well as wildlife conservation 

and animal welfare organizations. Funding is 
provided by government, trappers and industry 
— industry through the International Fur Trade 
Federation and the Fur Council of Canada and 
trappers through a levy on the price received 
for pelts sold at public auction. 


FIC administers a major humane trap research 
program, with principal facilities at the Alberta 
Environmental Center at Vegreville, near Ed- 
monton. This program, building on the re- 
search conducted by the Federal-Provincial Com- 
mittee for Humane Trapping (1974-1981), is 

the most advanced work of its kind in the 
world. Canada has also introduced the world’s 
first National Standard for Humane Traps and is 
working for the development of international 
standards, to be administered by the Inter- 
national Organization for Standardization 
(ISO). 


FIC will also participate with the provincial 
trappers’ associations and the Canadian Trap- 
pers’ Federation in coordinating trapper educa- 
tion programs across Canada. 
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The fur trade 


Twenty different Canadian wildlife species are 
used in the fur trade today. Ten species account 
for over 95 per cent of trapper income in recent 
years, while just five species make up close to 
90 per cent of all animals trapped: muskrat, 
squirrel, beaver, raccoon, and marten. 


None of the 20 furbearers trapped in Canada is 
endangered. Those most commonly used in the 
fur trade are abundant. None of the Canadian 
furbearers is listed as endangered by the Con- 
vention on International Trade in Endangered 
Species (CITES), an international control body 
governing trade in endangered animals or prod- 
ucts derived from them. Trade in otter, wolf, 
lynx, and bobcat, however, is closely monitored, 
because they resemble species which are en- 
dangered in other countries. 


Canada’s strong furbearer populations have not 
been achieved by accident. They are the result 
of careful management policies: scientific re- 
search and monitoring, licensing of trappers, 
controlled trapping seasons, quotas when 
necessary, and especially the introduction of 
Registered and Resident Trapping Areas in many 
regions. Trappers thus become responsible for 
wise management of furbearers within their 
own licensed areas — a Strong personal incentive 
to ensure a healthy supply of animals from year 
to year. 


Over 90 per cent of the furbearers trapped in 
Canada can now be taken by relatively humane 
means. About two thirds of the furbearers taken 
in Canada spend some time in water (e.g. beaver, 
mink, otter, muskrat). These species can readily 
be taken in quick-killing traps set on land or 
under water. Or traps may be set near water, to 
take advantage of the animal's tendency to dive 
for its natural cover. The traps are attached to 
one-way slide locks, designed to prevent the 
animal from resurfacing. This assures a relatively 
quick death. 


When caught in these sets, beaver and most 

muskrat do not take water into their lungs, and 
they expire within minutes through oxygen de- 
pletion. This is similar in effect to methods used 
by humane societies to put down certain animals 
in shelters, using carbon monoxide or nitrogen. 


Most terrestrial species can now be taken in 
quick-killing systems. If furbearers are to be killed, 
the Federal-Provincial Committee for Humane 
Trapping (1974-1981) reasoned, then they should 
die as quickly and humanely as possible after 
entering a trap. 


No effective quick-killing trap has as yet been de- 
vised for the larger predators (wolves, coyotes, 
lynx, and foxes) which account for about eight 
per cent of the furbearers trapped in Canada. For 
these species, the Fur Institute of Canada is now 
analysing soft-holding legsnares (equipped with 
a device to prevent them from tightening more 
than necessary to firmly hold the animal), anda 
new padded leghold trap. Preliminary tests sug- 
gest that these types of traps cause virtually no 
damage to the legs or paws of captured animals. 


Two other areas of humanitarian concern have 
been the accidental capture of non-furbearers, 
and the rare cases where animals bite through 
their own paws to escape from leghold traps. 
Increasing use of underwater sets, quick-killing 
traps, and soft-holding devices will virtually 
eliminate the second problem. Trappers are likely 
to do their best to avoid it, not only for humani- 
tarian reasons, but also because losses are simply 
not in their own best interest. 


Capturing non-furbearers is not in the trappers’ 
interest either, and they use a variety of tech- 
niques to avoid unwanted species. Mostly they 


set traps in special ways designed to be attractive 
only to the target species. Killing traps for marten 
or fisher can be set in boxes on tree branches, 
for example. Birds can feed on the bait through 
a wire mesh that covers an opening on one side 
to avoid accidental release and capture of the 


bird, while the opening for the targeted fur- 
bearer is “brushed over” with spruce branches 
through which the target animal will enter, but 
not the bird. Sets such as these also protect pets 
or farm animals. 


Some preliminary studies in British Columbia and 
Manitoba suggested that land-set traps took 
only about 9 to 10 per cent of non-target species. 
Water-set traps took only about two per cent 
of non-target species.’ With increasing trapper 
education even these numbers can be reduced. 
One survey of Ontario Trappers Association 
members (where education programs have been 
established for many years) reported that as many 
as 60 per cent took virtually no non-target ani- 
mals. Another 25 per cent reported only one to 
two per cent non-target captures. 


The animals 


MUSKRAT (Ondatra zibethicus) Population 
status: Abundant. This large member of the ro- 
dent family takes its common name from the 
musky odor produced by well-developed scent 
glands in the male. By far the most numerous 
species trapped in Canada, muskrats accounted 
for fully one half (1,443,000) of the fur pelts 
taken in the 1982/83 season. The most widely 
distributed furbearer in North America, muskrats 
range from the Arctic Ocean to the Gulf of Mex- 
ico and from the Atlantic to the Pacific. 


A key to their adaptive success is their high re- 
productive potential: sexually mature by one-year 
old, females produce from two to four litters and 
an average of 18 to 20 young each year. Females 
born in the first litters may already have their 
Own young by fall. Populations tend to follow 
seven to ten year “boom and bust” cycles. \W/hen 
populations become too dense, muskrats are 
highly vulnerable to tularemia and infectious 
hemorrhagic diseases; females neglect their 
young, and fighting and cannibalism increase. 
Up to 90 per cent of muskrats may die of natural 
causes before the end of their first year. 


Muskrats are managed by changes to their habi- 
tat (e.g. by controlling water levels), and espe- 
Cially by trapping, to keep populations in balance 
with the carrying capacity of the environment. 
Fall trapping removes surplus animals, which 
would in any case probably not survive through 
the winter. Draining wetlands for housing and 
agriculture has reduced muskrat habitat in many 
areas, but the resurgence of beaver populations 
across the country (and therefore of beaver- 
ponds) has probably compensated for these 
losses. 


'Report of the Federal-Provincial Committee for Humane 


Trapping (FPCHT), 1981. 


BEAVER (Castor canadensis) Population status: 
abundant; range and numbers expanding; causes 
flood damage to farmland, trailways and roads 
in some areas where trapping is not intensive 
enough to contro! numbers. Much of North 
America was first explored by Europeans in 
search of new supplies of this important fur- 
bearer. Beaver was used to make waterproof 
felting for hats. By the start of the 20th century, 
rising human populations and years of uncon- 
trolled overexploitation had virtually eliminated 
beaver from much of its range. 


Since the 1940s, vigorous management has 
brought beaver back in strength throughout 
their former range: surviving beaver were 
“farmed” and reintroduced into other areas 
where necessary, and closed seasons were im- 
posed for many years. Today, wildlife biologists 
conduct aerial surveys in prime beaver areas to 
provide trappers with quotas for the number of 
animals they may take each year. The increase 
in beaverponds across the country, meanwhile, 
has improved habitat for many other animals, 
especially muskrat, otter, mink, waterfowl and 
marsh birds. Beaver are territorial animals, and 
tend to spread into new regions as their numbers 
increase. Where populations approach or exceed 
carrying Capacity, increased spread of disease 
can result, as well as drastic habitat damage — 
and so trappers are encouraged to take at least 
three quarters of their assigned quota each year. 
About 350,000 beaver are trapped in Canada 
annually. 


RED SQUIRRELS (Tamiasciurus hudsonicus) 
Population status: abundant. One of the most 
common furbearers trapped (350,000 in 1982/ 
83), Squirrels nevertheless account for only 
about one per cent of trapper income, because 
of their low pelt value. Most squirrels are trapped 
in B.C. and Alberta, where they are somewhat 
larger. Only about 10 per cent of the squirrel 
population across Canada Is trapped. Populations 
are cyclical, following the cone-production cycle 
of white spruce, which in turn peaks one year 
after a season of heavy rainfall. The high repro- 
ductive potential of squirrels allows them to re- 
spond quickly to increased food supplies. 


RACCOON (Procyn lotor) Population status: 
abundant; range and numbers expanding across 
Canada. At the northern fringe of their range, 
raccoons came into many regions of Canada 
only in this century. They thrive, however, in the 
Presence of humans (and our garbage). This has 
been reflected in rapidly increasing raccoon 
populations. The numbers of raccoons trapped 
annually has risen steadily — from about 35,000 
per year in the 1950s, to over 150,000 per year in 
the 1980s. 


MARTEN (Martes americana) Population status: 
abundant in most regions (except in the Maritime 
provinces, where habitat is less favorable). The 
fifth most common furbearer trapped in Canada, 
and the third source of trapper income in 1982/ 
83, marten have been greatly desired since the 
€arliest days of the fur trade. Marten suffered 
from overexploitation as recently as the 1930s 
when unemployment led many to try ahand at 


trapping. By the 1950s closed seasons, quotas, 
and especially Registered and Resident Trapping 
Areas began to reverse the downward trend. 
Marten were successfully reintroduced into 
some areas — as recently as the 1960s in some 
regions of Manitoba. With marten generally ex- 
panding their range and numbers across the 
country, populations and harvests are now as 
high as they have ever been since record-keeping 
began in the 1920s. 


RED FOX (Vulpes fulva) Population status: 
abundant; populations cyclical; range and num- 
bers expanding. About 88,000 red foxes were 
taken in 1982/83, for a value to trappers of close 
to $5 million. Like raccoons and coyotes, red fox 
adapt well to the presence of humans, and their 
range has expanded, especially in agricultural 
areas. Fox populations are cyclical, and these 
cycles may be related to three- or four-year rabies 
epidemics. The Ontario Ministry of Natural 
Resources Is working on an anti-rabies vaccine 
for wild foxes, and on means of getting it to the 
animals. Trapping is seen as a way of levelling 
Out drastic population swings. 


WILD MINK (mustela vison) Population status: 
adequate to abundant. Mink were heavily ex- 
ploited, and often overexploited, as recently as 
the 1930s. Since then, management policies have 
stabilized and increased mink populations. The 
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rapid increase in ranched mink production, in 
any case, has meant that wild mink are subject 
to less trapping pressure. Wild mink accounted 
for about four per cent of trapping income in 
1982/83. 


COYOTES (Canis latrans) Population status: 
abundant; range and numbers expanding. About 
75,000 coyotes were trapped in Canada in 
1982/83, but the popularity of long-hair furs in- 
creased their value to the sixth most important 
source of trapping income, close to nine per cent 
of total sales that year. Coyotes have been suc- 
cessful despite the increased presence of hu- 
mans, and their numbers and range are expand- 
ing in all regions. Increased trapping is not 
inhibiting their expansion in their range. 


ERMINE (winter coat of the short-tail weasel, 
Mustela erminea) Population status: adequate 
to abundant everywhere in its range. Little de- 
sired by the fur trade today, trapping pressure 
on ermine is low. Populations are considered 
strong. Some biologists are concerned, however, 
that long-tail weasels in the prairie provinces 
may be suffering from the extensive use of herbi- 
cides and pesticides on agricultural lands. 


LYNX (Lynx canadensis) Population status: 10- 
year cycles; strong pressure at the present time 
may be causing overtrapping in some areas. Al- 
though only 10th on the list of furbearers trapped 
in Canada (29,500 in 1982/83), very high prices 
made lynx pelts the top money-earner for Cana- 
dian trappers for the last few seasons. Lynx pelts 
brought an average of $300 in 1982/83; top 
pelts were worth much more. Lynx populations 
are cyclical, following hare population Swings. 


Generally, as the low points of the cycle are 
reached, lynx become harder to find, and trap- 
ping eases. Recent high prices, however, com- 
bined with increased access into even the most 
remote areas stimulated by mineral exploration 
and the use of all-terrain vehicles, led fur mana- 
gers in Ontario to impose “zero quotas’ for lynx 
in many areas in 1984/85. Other regions of 
Canada may adopt similar measures. In the 
Northwest Territories, a major producing area, 
lynx populations still appear to be strong, al- 
though it is possible that here too they could be 
overexploited if careful management is not 
maintained. 


FISHER (Martes pennanti) Population status: 
adequate in most areas; range expanding. Fisher 
is an excellent example of the success of careful 
management policies. Overexploited into the 
1930s, the species has been brought back to 
strength with such management techniques as 
transplanting, closed seasons, quotas, and reg- 
istered traplines. Ontario, which produces up 
to one quarter of all fisher in North America, 
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harvested only 600 pelts in 1950; now 3-4,000 
are taken annually. Total Canadian production 
rose from about 5,000 in the 1950s to 21,000 in 
1982/83. However, biologists continue to moni- 
tor fisher closely because, like all members of 
the mustelid (scent-producing) family, they 
reproduce relatively slowly. High prices ($150 for 
an average pelt in 1982/83) necessitate continu- 
ing monitoring and active controls in some areas. 


TIMBER WOLF (Canis lupus) Population status: 
adequate throughout most of its range. Despite 
the popularity of long-hair furs, wolves are sub- 
jected to relatively little trapping pressure. Wolves 
are difficult to trap, and their numbers are quite 
constant in any single area. Studies have sug- 
gested that as high as 50 to 80 per cent of a 
wolf population can be taken before there is 
any negative impact on the population. Wolves 
have suffered much loss of habitat in populated 
southern areas, but elsewhere their range and 
numbers are considered stable. About 7,000 
wolves were trapped in Canada in 1982/83. 


Other furbearers are trapped in small numbers: 


ARCTIC FOX (Alopex lagopus) Population 
status: highly cyclical; adequate and probably 
undertrapped in many areas. Almost all Arctic 
foxes are taken in the Northwest Territories by 
aboriginal hunters. Fox populations follow cycles 
of food species, such as lemmings. About 14,000 
Arctic foxes were trapped in 1982/83. 


BADGER (Taxidea taxux) Population status: 
range expanding; population density low. The 
badger is of very little importance to the fur in- 
dustry. Only about 4,000 badgers were trapped 
in 1982/83. After serious declines, badgers have 
considerably expanded their range over the past 
decade, but densities remain low because of 
intensive agricultural activity in much of their 
traditional range, especially the prairie provinces. 


BOBCAT (Lynx refus) Population status: only 
in southem regions; adequate. Bobcats are at 
the extreme northern fringe of their range in 
southern Canada. Their small feet are not 
adapted to deep snow. Canadian lynx have 
broad paws to keep from breaking through the 
snow. Only 2,000 bobcats were trapped in 
Canada in 1982/83. 


WOLVERINE (Gulo luscus) Population status: 
rare in eastern Canada; elsewhere adequate; 
range expanding over the last decade. Wolverines 
need a hunting territory of close to 300 square 
miles and are very difficult to trap. Wolverine has 
virtually no significance for the fur trade. Its main 
value is for parka trimmings, especially favored 
by native hunters as frost will not collect on it. 
About 1,000 were trapped in 1982/83. 
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Trappers 


“If trappers can continue to support their 
families (either wholly or in part), it 
means that competing developments 
such as oil and gas, oil sands and forestry, 
are being soundly managed and the 
wilderness heritage is being preserved 
for future generations.” 


from: Trappers’ Rights, 
Alberta Trappers Central 
Association 


It is estimated that there are some 80-100,000 
licensed trappers in Canada. About one half of 
them are aboriginal people — Indians, Metis, 
and Inuit. There are trappers in every province 
and territory of Canada. 


Once this is said, it becomes difficult to paint a 
much more precise picture, because if there is 
one word that describes trappers, it is “diversity”. 
Who is a “typical” trapper ? Probably, there is 
no such person. 


This problem of definition really reflects a basic 
difference between rural and urban lifestyles. 
Urban people can often identify themselves in 
terms of one specific job or profession. But it 
has always been typical of rural life that people 
participate in a whole range of activities — 
some for money, some for subsistence — which 
together make up an intricate but essentially 
land-oriented way of life, in harmony with their 
environment. 


Trapping, by its nature, is seasonal. The great- 
est number of fur-bearing animals trapped in 
Canada is taken by full-time trappers. (It is esti- 
mated that perhaps as much as 80 per cent of 
the wild fur sold at auctions is produced by 
about 20 per cent of the licensed trappers.) 
These men and women spend most of their 
time during trapping season (late fall to early 
spring) working their traplines and preparing 
pelts for shipment to auctions. There is also 
equipment to repair, and trails to maintain. 


Most of these trappers have Registered or Resi- 
dent Trapping Areas, which give them exclu- 
sive trapping rights, and make them directly 
responsible for managing the furbearers within 
their areas, as well as providing them with a 
strong personal incentive for doing so. 


It is sometimes observed that there Is as yet little 
legislation governing how frequently a trapper 
must visit his traps. A serious trapper will check 
his traps often, since animals left for long ina 
trap will likely have their pelts damaged by 
mice, predators, or the elements — consider- 
ably reducing or destroying the value of the 
pelt. Trappers’ manuals advise that live-holding 
traps should be visited every 24 hours at least. 


In order to receive a good price for his pelts, 
the trapper must also spend considerable time 
skinning, cleaning, fleshing, and properly stretch- 
ing and drying the skins. Trappers attend work- 
shops and courses to upgrade their pelt-handling 
Skills, as well as to learn up-to-date methods of 
humane and efficient trapping. 


Living off the land 


Profiting from their knowledge of the land and 
their bush skills, many trappers also work as 
guides for naturalists, hunters, fishermen or 
scientists during the summer months. Others 
work in logging, on fire patrols, or build trails 
for hikers and campers. They spend much of 
their time monitoring and interacting with their 
environment. 


These men and women make their living in the 
bush, year-round, with winter trapping pro- 
viding an important source of income. Trapping 
is especially important, as it occurs during a 
part of the year when there Is little, if any, 
alternative employment available. Even rela- 


tively small amounts of trapping income count 
heavily for people who are able to extract many 
of their resource needs directly from their en- 
vironment: building materials, fuel, and much 
of their food. Income from the sale of pelts Is 
needed to pay for the few essentials not found 
in the environment: medical and educational 
needs, tools, hunting/fishing equipment, 
dietary staples. 


In the north and other remote regions of 
Canada, often few economic alternatives are 
available. People learn to be self-reliant of 
necessity. Many of the support services upon 
which urban dwellers are dependent — and 
which they take for granted — people in rural 
Canada must provide for themselves. But even 
a subsistence-oriented lifestyle today requires a 
certain amount of cash income. Trapping is one 
of the few bush-oriented activities which can 
produce it. 


Even when trappers also work for wages for 
part of the year, they value their traplines for 
the security and independence which trapping 
gives them from the whims of the labor market. 
Their bush skills make possible their return to a 
more subsistence-oriented life, should jobs dry 
up — not an insignificant protection, particu- 
larly in the north, where jobs are scarce at the 
best of times. 


Many of those who hold trapping licenses are 
farmers. They may trap in their spare time, or to 
protect their land from “nuisance” animals. 
Beaver, for example, can cause flooding of 
fields, roads, and bridges with their dams, un- 
less their populations are controlled. High den- 
sities of other species, such as foxes and skunks, 
can also result in an increased incidence of 
disease, which may endanger other wildlife 
species, domestic animals, and humans. 


Other trappers who have been raised “on the 
land” may now hold town-jobs, or work in 
mines, mills, or forestry. They may take week- 
ends and evenings, or their holidays, to return 
to their traplines, supplementing their incomes 
and, equally important, maintaining their skills 
and contact with a lifestyle they know and 
value. 


Aboriginal trappers 


For Canada’s aboriginal people, trapping Is 
even more important, as it is one of the few 
sectors of the cash economy in which they can 
participate while maintaining their traditional 
subsistence-based lifestyle. 


About one half of Canadian trappers are 
aboriginal people. Some may sell only relatively 
small amounts of fur each year. But, while im- 
portant, cash income Is not the only value 
derived from trapping; it is also a way to obtain 
food. Several studies have revealed that the 
value of the meat produced by trapping may 
actually exceed that of the income received 
from the sale of the animals’ pelts. Beaver, for 
example, is not only the main fur animal trapped 
by most Cree hunters in the James Bay region 
of northern Quebec, it is also an important 
food — a vital source of protein in a land where 
alternative (imported) supplies of nutritious 
foods are very expensive, if they are available at 
all. 


Colin Scott, an anthropologist, calculated that 
in one year (1975/76), the James Bay com- 
munity of \W/emindji sold $44,000 worth of raw 
furs. He estimated the value of meat produced 
by hunting and trapping activities to be about 
$372,000 — slightly higher than the total 
wages earned by the community that year. ' 


Hugh Brody, who worked with the Beaver 
Indians of Northeastern British Columbia, cites 
calculations he made for three communities 
which show that the real value of beaver meat 
was about twice the value of cash received for 
the pelts. The total food produced by all hunt- 
ing and trapping activities was also estimated 
to be worth about twice the income received 
from the sale of all furs. In addition, the nutri- 
tional value of wild meats is usually greater, 
pound for pound, that that of domestic chicken 
and beef, which were used for comparisons in 
order to assign a dollar value to subsistence 
production. ? 


Brody found that, even in East Moberly, a com- 
munity where the “traditional” lifestyle was 
considered to have been largely replaced by 
wage work, from one third to two thirds of the 
overall economy was based on hunting, fishing 
and trapping, and that people would have 
been considerably worse off without these 
activities, despite the fact that they produced 
little cash income. 


Aboriginals in communities across Canada 
regularly eat beaver, muskrat, rabbit, and some- 
times lynx and black bear. Ontario’s Ministry of 
Natural Resources found that beaver meat 
used in that province during the 1972/73 trap- 
ping season was valued at over $3 million — 


1See: “Production and Exchange among Wemindji Cree 
Egalitarian Ideology and Economic Base,” CULTURE |" | 3). 
1982.) 


2(See: Maps and Dreams: Indians and the British Columbia 
Frontier, 1981.) 


about the same as the value of the fur pro- 
duced. This figure was based on all trappers in 
the province, although the importance of the 
food component derived from trapping was far 
greater for northern native people than for 
trappers in settled areas. 


Ontario also estimated that close to 90 per 
cent of the meat of trapped beaver was utilized. 
Meat was used for trap bait, to feed dogs, and 
especially for human consumption. In some re- 
gions, as a result of trapper education programs, 
trappers have also begun setting out the 
carcasses of the trapped animals to feed other 
animals during the critical winter months. 


But while the value of meat may actually ex- 
ceed the income received for furs, especially for 
aboriginal trappers, cash income is nonetheless 
vital tO support subsistence hunting, for medical 
care, and for such staples as food and clothing. 
Cash is now the scarcest resource in a bush- 
oriented way of life. Money from the sale of furs 
is needed to buy snowmobiles, boats, guns and 
traps, as well as the ammunition, spare parts, 
gasoline and oil to operate and maintain them. 
Money is also needed for supplies and equip- 
ment carried by people who travel alone, or in 
small groups, in the bush in mid-winter condi- 
tions. Even today, making one’s living from 

the wilderness is always difficult, and often 
dangerous. 


Illness, injury or accidents, for which help Is only 
a phone call away in the city, can have serious 
consequences for the lone individual on an 
isolated trapline in the bush. A sudden spell of 
bad weather can make return to camp impos- 
sible. Treacherous river ice can break and, at 
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the very best, the trapper is exposed to the un- 
forgiving northern winter in clothing soaked 
through with icy river water that will turn to 
sheets of ice as soon as he clambers to safety — 
if he does. An axe glances off a frozen tree and 
strikes a foot or knee instead. The risks are 
many and survival time Is limited in the extreme 
conditions of northern winters. The only possi- 
bility to call for help is by radio. The only access, 
in many cases, is by bushplane. Both have to be 
paid for. Cash, in these situations, buys a chance 
at survival where otherwise none might exist. 


The social and ecological role of 
trapping 


Out on the land, trappers see first hand the 
damage to lakes and streams caused by acid 
rain and other pollutants. Trappers’ associa- 
tions and native groups have been able at times 
to exert political pressure to protect the natural 
environment from the detrimental effects of un- 
controlled pipeline construction, hydro-electric 
dams, and other development, which can de- 
stroy wildlife and habitat. In this case, the trap- 
per’s personal interests coincide with the gen- 
eral public's concern for the protection of 
nature and ecological values. 


For the aboriginal people of Canada, there is an 
added element. For them, trapping directly 
supports their ability to maintain their tradi- 
tional cultural identity. Traplines, in fact, are 
often their strongest de facto claim to ancestral 
hunting territories. And Indian and Inuit culture 
and values are inextricably merged with hunt- 
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ing, and with the relationship between the 
hunter and his prey. 


Nor are these values mere vestiges of the past. 
irrelevant to the ecological dilemmas now facing 
industrial society. At a time when many are 
concerned about the threat to wildlife and the 
environment in general posed by uncontrollec 
industrial, urban and agricultural encroach- 
ment around the globe, hunting societies brirg 
US an important message. Alan Cooke, of the 
McGill Center for Northern Studies has put it 
this way: 


The Inuit, who taught the explorers what 
they had to learn about living and travel- 
ling among their islands, have other les- 
sons to teach a crowded world that is 
running short of food. Not only do they 
gather harvests from land and seas that, 
through time, will be richer than any oil 
field, but they understand better than 
any other people how to share scarce 
resources of food and fuel, how to show 
patience, goodwill and cooperation in 
difficult circumstances, and how to 
achieve goals through mutual assistance 
... lf men everywhere learned the prin- 
ciples according to which Inuit harvest 
and share renewable resources, and if 
they began to understand some of the 
other survival strategies of Inuit culture, 
then many of the horrors the future 
seems to hold for all mankind might be 
palliated or averted. 


— “A Gift Outright: The Ex- 
ploration of the Canadia- 
Arctic Islands After 188C 
(In Morris Zaslow, [ed., A 
Century of Canada’s Arctic 
Islands, 1880-1990, 
Ottawa: 1981) 
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= “Trapper Ed 


Trapper education is a key element in sound fur- 
bearer management and humane trapping in 
Canada. Although legislation and technical in- 
novation are being introduced, it is up to the 
individual trapper out on the land to translate 
these into responsible and humane treatment 
of the animals he traps. 


The introduction of controlled Registered and 
Resident Trapping Areas in several regions did 
much to involve trappers in the management 
process. In a sense, it made trappers custodians 
of their own land by providing a strong moti- 
vation based on self-interest to ensure con- 
tinuous sustainable populations of furbearers in 
the areas assigned to them. In other words, any 
trapper tempted to overexploit his area would 
therefore only jeopardize his own livelihood. 


On urban and suburban lands trapping also plays 
an important role in controlling the spread of 
disease, and the problems which may result 
when animal populations rise too quickly. 


Trapper education ensures that trappers have 
access to the most up-to-date information avail- 
able to help them improve their trapping. During 
the 1983/84 trapping season alone some 300 
courses and workshops were held in Canada, 
in which over 7,000 trappers participated. 


There are trapper education programs in almost 
every Canadian province and territory. In Ontario 
and British Columbia (which together account 
for about 40 per cent of the furbearers trapped 
in Canada}, a course is now mandatory for all 
new trappers, before they can apply for their 
license. Other provinces will likely introduce 
similar regulations. Every provincial trappers’ 
association now favors mandatory courses for 
novices, and all trappers are encouraged to par- 
ticipate in periodic workshops, to upgrade fur 
management and pelt-handling skills, and learn 
about ways of capturing animals more humanely 
— whether through the use of new trap de- 
signs, modifications to existing traps, or better 
ways to use established trapping devices. 


Like most aspects of wildlife management in 
Canada, trapper education is generally under 
provincial jurisdiction, and the programs are 
jointly funded and administered by the provincial 
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wildlife departments with the trappers’ associa- 
tions. The newly formed Fur Institute of Canada 
(FIC) has taken up a coordinating role and serves 
as a clearing-house for information of general 
interest — including the latest findings of FIC’s 
extensive trap-testing project. 


Three provinces (Ontario, Alberta and Nova 
Scotia) have produced their own trapper edu- 
cation manuals. Most other regions make use of 
the Canadian Trappers’ Federation manual. This 
manual serves as a Standard across the country, 
although it may be supplemented to take ac- 
count of local conditions. The Canadian Trappers’ 
Federation (CTF) is in the process of upgrading 
and expanding this manual, in cooperation with 
the provincial trappers’ associations, the pro- 
vincial fur managers {generally wildlife biologists), 
and the Fur Institute of Canada. 


Trapper education courses and workshops vary 
in length from three days to several weeks. 
Mandatory courses conclude with a formal ex- 
amination. The emphasis is on humane trapping 
techniques, furbearer management, and pelt 
preparation. Proper handling of fur pelts mini- 
mizes waste and ensures trappers maximum 
compensation for their efforts. Trappers who are 


earning a good income from their traplines are 
more likely to invest time and expense to learn 
and apply more humane trapping techniques. 
They also have more incentive to manage the 
furbearer populations in their regions. 


Fur pelts that are carefully handled and properly 
prepared bring higher prices at auction time. 
They also provide more money for further edu- 
cation. The trappers’ associations agreed to set 
aside a portion of the money collected for them 
by the auction houses and use these funds to 
sponsor education programs, research, updating 
of trapper manuals, and similar projects. 


Trapline management, humane trapping meth- 
ods, conservation, avoiding unwanted captures, 
marketing of pelts, equipment, safety, wilder 
ness survival, diseases of furbearers, ethics, 
history, and the important role of the trappers 
associations are all part of trappers’ Courses. 


Instructors generally are themselves respected 
trappers who have demonstrated reponsible 
management, as well as the ability to Communi- 
cate their knowledge and values to others. The 
Fur Institute of Canada, together with the pro- 
vincial trappers’ associations, is now preparing 
audio-visual materials and other teaching aids 
to assist trapper instructors. Many instructors, 
and other trappers, also regularly address schoo! 
and citizen’s groups to explain the role of mod- 
ern wildlife management and advances in Nu- 
mane trapping. 


Humane trapping methods 


Quick-killing traps have won widespread trapper 
acceptance in recent years — even without legis- 
lation — as trappers leamed that these traps are 
not only effective and easy to use, but also mini- 
mize losses. (According to the 1981 report by the 
Federal-Provincial Committee for Humane Trap- 
ping, only about 35% of the animals trapped in 
Canada at that time were being taken in leghold 
traps, and most of those in submersion sets.) 


Trapper education courses encourage the use 
of underwater submersion sets for semi-aquatic 
species — which account for up to two thirds 
of the furbearers taken in Canada. Underwater 
sets, when properly used with either quick-kill 
or holding traps, ensure that the animals expire 
within minutes through oxygen depletion. 


Humane trapping techniques in no way jeop- 
ardize the trappers’ Own interests. In fact, they 
can increase productivity by reducing losses. 
Humane trapping, moreover, is also accepted 
as a worthwhile end in itself. Trappers, after all, 
are the people who live in close day-to-day con- 
tact with the animals they trap. They know, 
appreciate and respect animals. Once they learn 
techniques which allow them to do their work 
more efficiently, while at the same time mini- 
mizing animal suffering, most are quick to apply 
them. 


Wildlife management 


We live in a world where human settlement has 
taken over much wildlife habitat, and has a ser- 
ious influence on most of the rest. In this context, 
sound management procedures can contribute 
towards maintaining large and healthy wildlife 
populations. Management is not only in the 
trapper s particular interest, but is a generally 
desirable goal. 


The population levels of many furbearers are 
highly cyclical. All species tend to produce more 
young than their environment can support in the 
long run. Nature maintains a balance by elimi- 
nating these “surpluses”, one way or another — 
uSually through disease, starvation, predation, 
or intra-species Competition. In some species, 
overcrowding can result in reduced birthrates, 
Or increased Infant mortality through maternal 
neglect. 


By trapping animals as their numbers rise, dam- 
age to habitat and wide swings of the popu- 
lation pendulum may be moderated. And, es- 
pecially in settled areas, controlled trapping 
can serve as a check on disease and property 
damage which can become more extensive 
when animal populations grow too large: foxes 
and skunks can spread disease to other wildlife, 
domestic animals and humans, while beavers 
may flood fields, roads and bridges with their 
dams. 


On the other hand, limiting trapping when 
populations are down helps accelerate the re- 
generation process. Lynx populations, for ex- 
ample, are now in a declining part of their cycle 
in many regions of Canada. [Lynx populations 
generally follow the population cycles of the 
snowshoe hare, their principal prey.) \W/ith lynx 
pelt prices at all-time highs, it would be dif 
ficult to limit or suspend trapping, were It not 
for voluntary restraint and the close working 
relationship between trappers and provincial 
biologists. 


Regulation is no substitute for voluntary restraint 
brought about through this sort of communi- 
cation and sense of common purpose. 


\When legislation or specific trapping quotas do 
become necessary, education is more important 
than ever. \X/ith zero quotas on lynx in several 
regions of Ontario in 1984/85 for example, 
trapper training stressed methods of setting 
traps for other species in ways to avoid taking 
lynx accidentally. Fisher traps, for instance, can 
be set in “cubbies” (natural holes, hollow logs. 
or specially constructed boxes), and heavily 
“brushed in” (the entrance covered with 
branches). Fisher will instinctively investigate 
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such small and concealed entrances in search 
of mice and other prey, while lynx, who prefer 
to hunt by sight, avoid them. 


Traps may also be placed in a box on a branch 
that runs from one tree to another — aset that 
is attractive to fisher, marten, and raccoon, but 
not lynx. W/hen trapping for fox or coyote, traps 
can be set in open areas generally avoided by 
lynx. 


Avoiding accidental captures 


One of the many skills that must be developed 
by a trapper, ifhe is to be successful, is the avoid- 
ance of unwanted captures. In most cases, this 
will mean the avoidance of non-furbearers. 
Trappers do this by carefully preparing their sets 
in a number of ways so that they are attractive 
only to the target species. 


Of course, no trapper wants to set traps and 
make the often arduous tour of his or her line 
in mid-winter conditions just to throw away un- 
wanted animals. And they don't. One survey in 
British Columbia, showed about nine per cent 
unwanted animals. Preliminary results of a sci- 
entific survey in Manitoba showed less than 10 
per cent unwanted species for land-sets, and 
two per cent or less for semi-aquatic species 
{which make up about two thirds of all fur- 
bearers trapped).* ~ 


IReport of the Federal-Provincial Committee for Humane 
Trapping (FPCHT}, 198) 
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A survey of Ontario Trappers’ Association 
members found that almost 60 per cent said 
they took virtually no non-target animals, while 
another 25 per cent reported from one to two 
per cent non-target catches. 


With the extension of better trapping methods 
and trapper education — which allows every 
trapper to profit from the knowledge of the most 
proficient ones — it is to be expected that even 
fewer unwanted species will be taken. 


Trappers’ manuals, for example, explain in detail 
how traps can be set for various target animals 
and in different conditions to avoid the capture 
of non-target species. 


Another area of concem has been the rare cases 
where certain animals caught in leghold traps 
have suffered a severed leg or paw in their at- 
tempt to escape. Usually this has happened only 
where the wrong size trap has been used, re- 
sulting in damage to the leg. Today, properly set 
quick-killing traps or underwater sets can 
completely eliminate this problem for most fur- 
bearers taken in Canada. Other species can be 
taken in killing snares, soft-holding footsnares, 
or in the more recently developed padded leg- 
hold traps. (Preliminary tests have suggested 
that these modified traps almost completely 
prevent damage to the captured animals’ legs.) 
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Practicing conservationists 


Education programs now provide trappers across 
Canada with access to up-to-date information 
from scientific research. But education is also a 
two-way street. Trappers themselves have much 
to contribute, and quickly become involved in im- 
proving traps and trapping techniques — and, 
increasingly, in seeking ways to protect and pre- 
serve wildlife habitat. For this reason, education 
not only helps trappers, but serves the interests 
of society. 


Today's informed, responsible trapper is, in fact, 
a practicing, knowledgeable conservationist. His 
livelinood depends on his wise use of renewable 
natural resources. All too often, modem man’s 
interaction with his environment has been 
marred by short-sighted exploitation, conducted 
by people with little direct knowledge of or 
commitment to the land. The responsible trap- 
per, on the other hand, practices stewardship, 
and protects his environment. 
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tion to prepare this special-topic issue of /nfor- 

too mation North to present our side of the story on 
Z\. trapping and what it means to the Dene. 

Many of my people feel threatened by the 

AH 9anti-trapping and animal rights movements. 
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Trails used by hunters and trappers in the Fort McPherson region 1885-1979, based on a 30% sample of area hunters and trappers. (Map by 
the Dene Mapping Project, University of Alberta, Edmonton.) 


some people are suddenly saying it is wrong to use the 
resources that we have always relied upon. 


To a people who continue to live in close contact with 
the natural world, and who have always viewed ourselves as 
a part of that world, the argument that trapping is cruel just 
doesn’t ring true. We know that there is no humane death in 
nature. Animals that die of disease, or starvation, or fall prey 
to predators suffer. 

On the other hand, we are appalled at many of the 
cruelties that industrial society imposes on animal popula- 
tions. For us, the thought of an animal living its life penned 
up in a cage, with its only purpose to being to await slaughter 
for someone’s table — that is cruelty. 

We understand that many people are worried about the 
loss of wildlife species throughout the world. We share this 
concern. But we also know that the greatest threat to animals 
is not from hunting and trapping. It is from the destruction of 
their natural habitat by the industrial society — by pollution 
and encroachment on natural areas that provide shelter to 
animal populations. We believe we can offer our knowledge 
and experience as a people who live in close contact with 
nature to help change this dangerous trend. 

My people have cherished and protected our land for 
centuries and will continue to do so in the future. Right now 
we are working on many fronts to guarantee that we have a 
role in determining how and where resource development 
occurs in the North, so that we can ensure the preservation of 
natural habitat for the wildlife of Denendeh. At the aboriginal 
rights table, we are negotiating an ongoing involvement in 
wildlife management, because the protection and preserva- 
tion of wildlife continues to be our priority, as it has been for 
centuries. And we are developing action plans to strengthen 
the northern economy, through development of our renew- 
able resources — fishing, trapping, country foods, crafts 
production and tourism are some key areas. 

We have many interests in common with environmental 
action groups and those groups genuinely concerned about 
the future of wildlife in the modern world. Rather than 
fighting each other, we appeal to those groups to join us in 
working together on our common concerns to make this a 
better world for all our children. 

We hope you will get in touch with us if you have any 
questions or comments on what you read in this publication 
or would like to work with us. 


Note from the Editor: 


We are pleased to publish this special-topic issue of 
Information North. It deals with a matter of immediate con- 
cern in Canada—the management of renewable resources, 
with a particular focus on the importance of trapping to native 
people. The stories focus on hunting and trapping along the 
Mackenzie River—the cover page shows a map of traplines 
used over the past hundred years in the area between 
67-68°N and 134-136°W. The Dene have hunted and 
trapped in lands such as these from the arctic coast into the 
southern boreal forests for thousands of years. 

We are grateful to Debbie DeLancey for serving as 
guest editor on this occasion and to Cindy Kenny-Gilday for 
making it all come together. The opinions expressed are 
those of the Dene Nation and/or the individual writers; they 
are not necessarily those of the Arctic Institute of North 
America. — Gordon W. Hodgson 
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Breaking Trail 


By Brian Maracle 

‘‘Breaking Trail’’ is the innocent-sounding term trap- 
pers like Alfred Francis use to describe the act of forging their 
way through the thick northern bush. In reality, breaking trail 
is the back-breaking work that must be done to begin the 
winter trapping season. 

Alfred Francis must cut a path through the spruce stands 
and willow thickets separating the countless frozen lakes of 
the Mackenzie delta so he can set the traps that will bring him 
his living. The job isn’t as easy as it sounds. Trees must be 
felled, brush hacked away and creek beds cleared. And then 
there’s the task of steering, wrestling, pushing and some- 
times dragging the 400-pound snowmobile and 100-pound 
sled over the twists and turns, ups and downs, jerks and jolts 
of the trail. 

Along the way, Alfred sets two dozen leg-hold traps. He 
has to use his knowledge of the terrain and the animals to set 
the traps. He uses grasses, dead wood and spruce needles to 
construct a natural setting for the trap on the edge of a lake or 
the bank of a creek. The odour will lure a mink looking for an 
easy meal. The only way the mink can get at the fish, 
however, is to step through the narrow opening into the 
yawning trap. 

The 25°-below-zero temperature and the constant exer- 
tion sap precious energy. Sweat, fatigue and hunger mount 
hour by hour as the trail-breaking and trap-setting continue. 

Finally, a malfunctioning headlight on the snowmobile 
forces an early end to the day and the return to camp. There, 
in his log cabin base camp, Alfred Francis can relax and 
reflect back on his first day on the trapline this winter. After a 
dinner of bannock, tea and caribou-and-macaroni stew, 
Alfred sits listening to the bush radio, which keeps him in 
touch with the other trappers out on the land. His interest in 


the radio chatter peaks when he hears of recent caribou kills 
nearby. 

Alfred shows no sign that the first day of breaking trail 
has had any effect on him, while it could easily have strained 
a man half his age. Alfred is 54 years old. He’s a Loucheux 
Indian and he’s one of the few full-time trappers left in his 
home village of Fort McPherson, N.W.T. 

Physically, Alfred Francis is a short, slope-shouldered 
man. His tough and wiry body is capped by a lined and 
weathered face. His measured movements and his no- 
nonsense attitude make him appear much larger than he 
really is. 

He speaks Loucheux and accented English in a low, 
throaty monotone. His voice recalls the hard-time memories 
of life before chainsaws and snowmobiles as often as it 
complains about today’s high cost of gasoline and groceries. 
Beneath the face, though, is a mischievous sense of humour 
that can make his sad, brown face explode in a gap-toothed 
grin and send a full-bodied laugh tumbling out his throat. 

Alfred never went to school, but since he’s spent almost 
his entire life as a trapper, he smiles when he says he has ‘‘a 
grade 12 on the land.”’ In the course of acquiring that educa- 
tion, Alfred has had to learn many skills. He’s had to become 
a wildlife expert by learning the habits of the different birds, 
fish and animals. He’s had to learn where and how to set the 
traps to catch mink, marten, fox, lynx and wolverine. 

The trapping business, though, involves much more 
than just catching fur. A trapper is part woodsman and has to 
learn the tricks of surviving in the weather and terrain. At 
times he must also be a logger to break trail for the 
snowmobile and sled. He must teach himself carpentry and 
log home construction. 

And then there’s the matter of putting food on the table. 
A good trapper must learn when and how to snare rabbits. He 
must be a good marksman to shoot ducks, moose and caribou 
to feed his family. And he has to learn how and where to set 
fishing nets, both in mid-winter ice and under the midnight 


sun. 
At one time, Alfred had to be a master in the care and 


psychology of dog teams. In recent years, though, he has had 
to master the complexities of the internal combustion engine. 
The skill is an absolute necessity: mechanical breakdowns — 
a short circuit in an ignition wire, water in the fuel line — 
occur on three consecutive days and have to be fixed on the 
spot. One day, one of the snowmobiles is rendered useless 
when the traction belt tears. The incident reinforces the 
wisdom of travelling in pairs in cold and isolated regions. 

Finally, a good trapper also has to be a furrier, a butcher 
and, sometimes, a cook. Most of Alfred’s cooking, how- 
ever, is done by Bertha, his wife of 24 years. She’s 45 years 
old and she, too, is a Loucheux Indian. Unlike Alfred, she 
went to school. She finished grade nine. Her warm personal- 
ity makes her as outgoing and friendly as Alfred is quiet and 
reserved. 

Bertha is much more than Alfred’s wife and the mother 
to their seven children. She too had to learn and practise the 
many different skills necessary to survive and prosper on the 
land. Without her contribution, life on the land would be 
impossible. 

In the spring she cleans and stretches hundreds of 
muskrat pelts. It’s also the time of year she tans moose hides 
and caribou skins. She’s busy all summer drying huge 
quantities of fish for use throughout the year. She snares 
rabbits in the fall and ‘‘jiggles’’ for fish. In the winter she 
dries caribou meat. The fall and winter months are Bertha’s 
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sewing season. She makes fur-trimmed mitts, mukluks and 
moccasins. Decorated with traditional beaded and em- 
broidered floral designs, her work would fetch a high price in 
a southern Canadian craft shop. In the Francis household, 
though, the mitts and mukluks are items of everyday apparel. 

Needless to say, Bertha’s yearly cycle of preparing 
food, clothing pelts and hides has to take place around the 
daily routine of cooking and cleaning, keeping house and 
raising children. 

The Francis camp is 40 miles and four bone-grinding 
hours by snowmobile from the village. The camp sits on the 
point where the Rat River empties its waters into the rest of 
the delta. Because it’s Jocated 100 miles north of the Arctic 
Circle, sunlight is limited to just a few hours per day in the 
early winter. There will be even less sunlight later on, when 
temperatures will drop to 40 and 50° below zero. Alfred’s 
trapping territory covers 100 square miles of the frozen delta. 
He will work his traplines in the cold and half-light through 
the winter. 

The camp consists of a shed, a tent, a teepee frame and a 
comfortable one-room log cabin. Inside, rifles and mukluks 
hang from the wall. Water comes from blocks of ice that have 
been chopped and hauled from the river. The ice is melted 
and the cabin is heated by a wood-burning stove made froma 
45-gallon oil drum. 

Six years ago, Alfred and Bertha decided to quit their 
life in the bush to live full-time in Fort McPherson and work 
for wages. Until then, their school-age children had stayed in 
a student residence during the school year while their parents 
lived and worked in the camp. The move back to the village 
reunited the family and allowed Alfred to earn a new living as 
a counsellor in the local alcohol treatment centre. 


wt i . | 
Alfred Francis stops to take a break while on the trapline. (Photo: Brian 
Maracle.) 


There was no shortage of clients at the centre because of 
the adverse effects the northern oil boom was having on Fort 
McPherson. Perched on the banks of the Peel River at the 
edge of the delta, the village has had a long history of contact 
with the outside world. A plaque next to the 75-year-old 
Anglican Church notes that the village was first founded 145 
years ago by a fur trader from the Hudson’s Bay Company. 
‘For over 50 years,’’ the plaque reads, Fort McPherson was 
‘‘The principal trading post in the Mackenzie Delta Re- 
gion.’ The village is also noted for being a centre of mission- 
ary activity, the site of the first mounted police post in the 
western Arctic and a jumping-off point for the Klondike Gold 
Rush. 

The plaque doesn’t mention the recent boom in oil and 
gas development in the region. Nor does it mention the 
negative impact that development has had on the people of 
Fort McPherson. The high-paying jobs have lured most of 
the young men away from the traplines. The increase in 
social disruption, family violence, alcoholism and suicide 
increased the need for counselling at the alcohol treatment 
centre. 

But after three years of working at the centre, Alfred and 
Bertha were fed up. It was hard for them to make ends meet 
because of the high food prices in local stores. Bertha wanted 
to escape the rowdyism and drinking that were beginning to 
influence their children. Alfred recognized that his family 
had nothing to do in town, something that wouldn’t be a 
problem at the camp because “‘there’s lots to do in the 
bush...from morning right ’til night.’’ Alfred felt himself 
getting soft and spoiled by life in the village. They both 
missed the fresh country foods, the fresh air, the peace and 
quiet and the comforting routine that kept them in touch with 
the world around them. 

They decided to make their living on the land again. 
This is their third year back. One of the older daughters will 
look after the children still attending school. 

The mention of school upsets Alfred. The closure of the 
student residence in the village made it almost impossible for 
whole families to stay on the land and have their school-age 
children looked after in town. It’s meant that young boys and 
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After a day’s work on the trapline, Richard Francis exchanges news 


with other bush camps and town (Fort McPherson) over the two-way 
bush radio. (Photo: Brian Maracle.) 


girls are not learning about life in the bush. Alfred’s upset at 
the thought that most of the recent grade-12 graduates in the 
village could not survive on the land. But he also knows that a 
big-money job on an oil rig is a temptation hard to resist, 
particularly when the financial rewards from trapping can be 
so meagre. 

Alfred takes some consolation from the fact that 
Richard, his 23-year-old son, will be one of the few young 
men from the village who will spend the winter on the 
trapline. Richard is the only one of the four Francis sons to 
prefer life on the land to life in the village. Richard is a husky, 
fun-loving young man, who is also bright and mechanically 
inclined. He enjoys the challenge of fixing a chainsaw as 
much as dog-sled racing. He dropped out of grade six ten 
years ago— *‘graduated early’’ he says — after being strap- 
ped ‘‘for doing nothing.’’ Since then he has completed his 
education in the bush. As well, he has worked as a $9-an- 
hour roustabout on an oil rig. But Richard has little to show 
for his high-paying job. He’s decided to go back to the land 
because he doesn’t want to be like the other young men on the 
rigs who just end up working for booze money. He says he’s 
willing to forego big wages for the chance to be poor and 
content, in the hope that hard work and perseverance will 
give him a better life. 

Richard has never seen a city and doesn’t want to go 
south for a job—one taste of the wage-sector economy was 
enough. Instead, he prefers the satisfaction that comes from 
making his own way on the land. Besides, he says, it’s a lot 
less dangerous. ‘‘If I’m on the rig and they have a blow-out or 
something, you got to move pretty fast—if you’re too slow, 
well, something might happen. And if something happens to 
the pipe, you’re a goner. Dead. But out here, you get clubbed 
from a sled, it’ll just hurt for a couple a days. You heel up 
again. You’re still living.”’ 

Just as Richard has recognized one of the merits of life 
on the land, so too has the Territorial government. The 
judicial system is using the traditions of life on the land to 
rehabilitate young offenders. Instead of sentencing young 
men to jail, judges in the N.W.T. sometimes order them to 
spend their sentence in a bush camp. There it is hoped the 
young offenders will be turned away from a life of crime by 
learning confidence and self-discipline, in addition to some 
of the skills needed to live on the land. 

Alfred has a contract with the Social Services Depart- 
ment to work with such youths. Last summer, two 16-year- 
olds from another village were sentenced to five months at 
Alfred’s camp as an alternative to jail. Although he’s not 
happy with the financial end of the deal, Alfred is pleased 
with the way he has remoulded the thinking and behaviour of 
the two young men. Instead of hanging around their village 
and getting into trouble, he says, they’ve gone back to the 
bush to live on the land. With more than a hint of pride, he 
adds that they still write and call periodically to report their 
progress. 

One thing the two youths would have learned this past 
summer, and that Alfred learned long ago, was that man must 
co-exist with the animal kingdom to survive on the land. Last 
spring’s failed muskrat harvest is a case in point. Springtime 
is the high point of the year for the Loucheux people living on 
or near the delta. That’s when muskrats appear by the 
hundreds of thousands from their waterfront lodges. It’s the 
time of year that many people in the village move into the 
delta to ‘‘go ratting.’’ Shot and trapped, the muskrat is a 
primary source of food, income and recreation. 

But because there were few signs of any muskrats in the 


delta last winter, Alfred didn’t go ratting this spring. He 
knew the effort wouldn’t be worth the return, but he also 
knew the spring hunt would have to be sacrificed to allow the 
number of muskrats to increase. During the early stages of 
this winter, though, Alfred has seen signs of a much higher 
muskrat population, and he’s looking forward once again to 
the spring ratting season. 

Just as Alfred knows that he is at the mercy of nature in 
the struggle for survival, he also knows he is at the mercy of 
the fur market. He has to invest an enormous amount of time, 
energy and resources, and his return depends on the vagaries 
of nature and the forces of the marketplace. Gasoline in Fort 
McPherson costs 75¢ a litre. Butter is $5.50 a pound. It will 
take almost $20 of gas and oil to make one circuit of one of 
his traplines with one snowmobile. 

Alfred’s return after the first few days in camp is not 
great: 11 rabbits and 22 whitefish to feed his family, 6 
jackfish to feed his dogs. The only animal caught in one of 
the two dozen traps after the first week is a mink—just $40 
worth of fur. 

But what angers Alfred even more than the low price of 
fur, the high cost of gasoline and the failure of the younger 
generation to maintain its ties to the land is the threat to the 
fur industry by the animal rights movement. The threat, 
actually, is twofold. Part of it is aimed at the leg-hold trap, 
which is blamed for causing needless animal suffering. The 
wider threat, though, is based on the notion that all animals 
have the right to life and should not be killed, no matter how 
painlessly. 

Alfred flatly denies that leg-hold trapping constitutes 
cruelty to animals. In southern Canada, animals may suffer 
and linger for days in a leg-hold trap, but not in the far north. 
Animals freeze quickly and painlessly in 50-below weather, 
he says. — 

Alfred refuses to use the ‘‘more humane’’ instant-kill 
traps like the conibear, an alternative to the leg-hold trap. He 
complains that they are heavy, bulky and cumbersome. 
Another aggravation is the extra time, travel or traps needed 
to use the conibear. Because the prime upper-body part of the 
pelt freezes to the trap, the animal can’t be removed without 
damaging the fur. Therefore, both the animal and trap have to 
be taken back to camp and thawed out before the trap can be 
removed and reset. To replace it requires the possession of 
extra traps or another trip out on the line. 

But Alfred’s greatest objection to the conibear has to do 
with safety. Because it is designed to kill an animal instantly, 
itis much larger and stronger than a leg-hold trap. As a result, 
Alfred and other local trappers say the conibear is much more 
dangerous to use in the less-than-ideal working conditions of 
an arctic trapline. One wrong move, caused by cold-numbed 
hands or low-light conditions, could easily result in broken 
bones or the loss of some fingers. 

A more worrisome threat, however, is the possibility 
that the animal rights movement will do to the fine fur market 
what it did to the market for seal pelts. A European-backed 
boycott of sealskin products destroyed the local economies of 
many Inuit villages in Greenland and the eastern Arctic. A 
similar boycott aimed at fine fur would devastate dozens of 
Indian, Metis and Inuit communities across the country. The 
only recourse for people like Alfred Francis would be 
welfare. 

He and the other trappers from Fort McPherson are 
boiling mad over the anti-fur lobby’s efforts to shut down the 
trapping industry. Alfred says the protesters don’t know what 
they’re talking about. He says the people behind the anti-fur 
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lobby would change their minds if they travelled to the North 
to see how trappers live and work. These people, he com- 
plains, have no business imposing their beliefs on his way of 
life. He counters the right-to-life argument by saying that 
fur-bearing animals, and other creatures, were put on earth to 
be used for the survival and well-being of mankind. 

Whether the business of trapping becomes uneconomic 
or not, Alfred vows he will continue. Alfred Francis has seen 
life from both sides: from the precarious but fulfilling exis- 
tence of life on the land, to the wage-earning world of a desk 
and office. He’s made his choice. He says he won’t back 
down. 

“IT don’t think I’ll stop trapping for nobody...people 
think that life in the bush is easy life. It’s not that easy. You 
gotta work. You gotta work to get that money. This is 
something that people should really look into.” 


Trapping and the Aboriginal 
Economy 
By Debbie DeLancey 


Many white persons imagine that subsistence is merely the act of 
an individual going hunting or fishing. Subsistence, in actual 
fact, is a complicated economic system, and it demands the 
labour of practically every man, woman and child in a village. 
[Berger, 1985:56. ] 


With this statement, Thomas Berger put his finger on 
the key to many of the misunderstandings that have arisen 
between European and native people in Canada since their 
earliest contact. In fact, he was writing about native people in 
Alaska, but there are many parallels in the situations of 
Alaskan native people and the Dene in the N.W.T. 

It has long been recognized by white people, of course, 
that the traditional economy of aboriginal peoples was based 
on hunting, fishing and, more recently, trapping as well — in 
short, on the harvesting of renewable resources. But underly- 
ing that knowledge there has always been the assumption that 
this supposedly ‘‘less advanced” stage of cultural evolution 
would give way to the industrial economy, as native people 
were assimilated into the mainstream society. Social scien- 
tists have traditionally viewed the evolution of culture as a 
linear progression from hunting and gathering societies, 
through peasant societies, and finally evolving into modern 
industrial society. As one anthropologist summarized the 
popular view, ‘‘...the broad sweep of history dictates that, 
because of numbers or because of the ‘primitiveness’ of their 
way of life, they will be wholly incorporated into those 
economic, political, social and cultural structures that domi- 
nate the national arena in Canada...’’ (Feit, 1983:435). But 
history has effectively disproved the assumption that the 
so-called subsistence economy would give way to industrial 
economy. **These perspectives fail to recognize the extent to 
which northern indigenous peoples have retained a real but 
constrained control over their own lives during 350 years of 
interaction with world economic systems, and 50-100 years 
of interaction with the Canadian state’’ (Feit, 1983:436). 

In the mid 1970s, when Justice Thomas Berger took the 
Mackenzie Valley Pipeline Inquiry hearings into small native 


communities throughout the valley, it became increasingly 
apparent that northern native people were rejecting that 
pattern of development. Instead of welcoming the promises 
of wage employment, they repeatedly told the inquiry that 
‘‘our land is our life’’; ‘our land is our culture.’’ They stated 
unequivocally that the short-term benefits of the pipeline 
project would not outweigh the long-term impacts on the land 
and way of life. 

The Berger inquiry brought home to Canadians a new 
awareness of native culture — an awareness that had been 
gaining increasing recognition among social scientists for 
some time. Fundamental to this perception is the understand- 
ing of the native economy, commonly called the ‘‘subsis- 
tence’’ economy, as a way of life, rather than just a way of 
earning a living. Or as Berger himself more recently 
explained it: 

The traditional economy is based on subsistence activities that 
require special skills and a complex understanding of the local 
environment that enables the people to live directly from the 
land. It also involves cultural values and attitudes: mutual re- 
spect, sharing, resourcefulness, and an understanding that is 
both conscious and mystical of the intricate interrelationships 
that link humans, animals, and the environment. To this array of 
activities and deeply embedded values, we attach the word 
‘subsistence’, recognizing that no one word can adequately 
encompass all these related concepts. [Berger, 1985:51.] 


To appreciate the role that trapping plays in the native 
culture and economy, one must first understand how the 
subsistence economy is inextricably linked to the culture, 
politics and spirituality of northern native people. 


The Subsistence Economy — the Foundation 
of Native Culture 


The most important thing we have to leave to our children is the 
land, and the community. That’s the inheritance that will 
guarantee their future. [George Barnaby, band councillor, Fort 
Good Hope. ] 

The focal point of all indigenous cultures is the natural 
environment. The land and its resources have provided 
aboriginal peoples with the means to survive and flourish 
since time immemorial. 

During many thousands of years of surviving on the 
land, each aboriginal nation evolved a unique culture with a 
social system of organization, a set of spiritual beliefs, a 
political system, a language and values all geared to survival 
in a specific environment. 

As one of the Dene chiefs (George Blondin) put it, ‘‘The 
land, and all it provides for our people has been the very spirit 
of the Dene way of life. From the land came our 
religion...from the land came our life...from the land came 
our powerful medicine...from the land came our way of 
life.’’ Central to this system was the moral obligation to 
respect, and preserve, the natural environment. 

The economic activity of harvesting cannot be divorced 
from the complex set of knowledge, rules and values that 
evolved concurrently. This is not to deny that native culture 
in the North is changing rapidly as a result of increasing 
contact with the dominant Canadian society. But whereas 
less than 20 years ago government policy makers assumed 
that their job was to speed up the process of assimilation, 
there is now a growing recognition that the cultural complex 
surrounding the subsistence economy will be a driving force 
in determining how change occurs. 

‘*Subsistence economy’’ is commonly used to describe 


a phase of cultural development in which ‘‘economic’’ 
activities are not divorced from other aspects of life; in which 
the business of making a living, or subsisting, is full time and 
involves the energy of every member of the group (normally 
a band or extended family). 


Everything that was put in this world was put here to use by 
humans. Fish, caribou ... we’re not like sports hunters. We 
go out, we shoot what we need. We don’t leave it there to 
waste. Big-game hunters they come down, all they take is 
the antler and the head. 

Like when | was in Edmonton, | went to the Alberta game 
farm. | see animals of all different types all the wild animals 
we have around here. | see them penned up there. | never 
hear the Greenpeace Say that’s cruelty to pen the animals 
like that. If they’re going to make us quit trapping, okay, 
loosen those animals out there. Put them back out where 
they’re supposed to be. Don't pen them in there for people 
to take pictures of. We don’t go take pictures of animals we 
catch. I'd like their answer for that. — Johnny Charlie 


Traditionally, harvesting and its associated activities 
involved every member of the family. The round of work in 
the Mackenzie Valley included hunting and snaring animals 
for food and clothing; catching fish with hooks or traps; 
butchering and preserving meat; cleaning, stretching and 
tanning pelts and hides; producing the entire family’s 
clothing from those pelts and hides; caring for and feeding 
dogs; acquiring firewood; hauling water; and moving camp 
frequently in response to seasonal changes in animal avail- 
ability and quality. And for a great part of the year, these 
activities were carried out in temperatures of —40°C or 
lower, with little or no daylight. 

Even today, for families who choose to live on the land 
part of the year, harvesting is a labour-intensive and all- 
encompassing lifestyle. The time and energy formerly spent 
on dogs may now be devoted to skidoo repair, and the 
elements of danger and isolation are alleviated somewhat by 
bush radios; but it is still a lot of work to maintain a bush 
camp. 

Observers have often wondered why a people would 
want to cling to a lifestyle that involves hard work, discom- 
fort, uncertainty and danger. There is no single answer. 
Partly, of course, it is because the native culture itself is 
rooted in this life. Native people living apart from the land 
say they feel alienated, or incomplete. Dene people often say 
they need to go to the bush to escape the stress and tensions of 
community life, to deal with family problems, or just to get 
some time for reflection. The freedom and self-sufficiency 
that come from being your own boss and running your own 
life are difficult to recreate in the wage economy. 

But equally important is the value of bush products 
themselves. Even with the availability of store-bought 
clothing and commercial food products, many northern 
natives prefer the food and specialized clothing they obtain 
from bush life. And with good reason: in many cases bush 
products are not easily replaced by commercial goods. 

Country food is nutritionally superior to commercially 
produced foods. Various studies have shown that moose, 
caribou and seal meat have, in varying degrees, less fat, more 


protein and more essential minerals per gram than store- 
bought meats (e.g., beef and pork). Furs and hides are 
warmer and more practical in the harsh northern climate than 
wool or any synthetically produced fabrics. After all, the 
species harvested in the North evolved to survive in this 
environment. 

Beaver, for example, have two layers of fur — short, 
thick fur for warmth, overlaid by long waterproof fur. No- 
thing but beaver mitts can keep a trapper’s hands warm while 
travelling on skidoo at —45°C. No snow boots yet invented 
are as warm as moosehide mukluks with wool duffle liners or 
rabbit skins for insulation. So it is not only the desire to cling 
to tradition but hard-nosed practicality that keeps alive the 
preference for bush products in the Dene culture. 


Modernization of the Subsistence Economy 


After his tour of Alaskan native villages, Berger 
concluded: 

In the sixty villages that I visited, I could see that native values 
have been battered, but they are not destroyed...respect for the 
wisdom of the elders, a special relationship with the land, an 
ethic of sharing, the concept of the extended family, and other 
traditional values persist in one form or another throughout 
village Alaska.... [Berger, 1985:11.] 


The same can be said for Dene communities in the 
Mackenzie Valley. No one in the North will deny that the 
subsistence economy is changing with the times. Hunters and 
trappers have to work for wages to equip themselves with 
needed technology — skidoos, rifles, gasoline and bullets, 
among other things. Most families choose to stay in town for 
at least part of the year to enable their children to attend 
school. Many young people are opting for training in a wide 
variety of trades and professions. Many families choose to 
live in town year-round rather than spend extended periods of 
time on the land. 

But none of this means that people have stopped 
harvesting or ceased to rely on resources from the land. 
Patterns of harvesting vary from community to community, 
from year to year, depending on availability of wage employ- 
ment, fur prices and distribution of animal populations. 


Do [the white people] have a right to ask us to give up this 
beautiful land of ours? Do they have any right to ask us to 
change our ways Of life, that we have lived for centuries? 
Do they have any right...to decide our future? We live 
peacefully in harmony with nature, here in Old Crow. 

— Alice Frost, of Old Crow, to the Berger Commission 


Not too long ago, it was generally assumed that avail- 
ability of wage employment tended to reduce the involve- 
ment in harvesting. But, at least in some areas, harvesting 
may actually increase with availability of wage labour, 
becasue working provides people with the capital to outfit 
themselves. 

It is difficult to measure the actual significance of the 
subsistence economy. The use and distribution of bush pro- 
ducts in communities is often referred to as the informal 
economy, because it is not quantified and documented as 
carefully as the more formal parts of the economy. 


The fact is, the native economy exists out of the sight of white 
people: out of sight, out of mind. Furthermore, the true extent of 
the native economy is difficult to measure; it cannot easily be 
reduced to statistical form. [Berger, 1977:101.] 

However, there is no doubt that meat and other products 
from the land represent a large percentage of the total 
economic base in every northern community. In 1975-76, 
anthropologist Ken Bodden estimated that the income from 
country food alone in Fort Resolution provided 36.6% of 
total income for the community; it ranked above both wage 
employment (32.6%) and social assistance (13.1%) 
(Bodden, 1977). 

A harvest survey conducted in Fort Good Hope in 1982 
estimated that 81% of the meat consumed in the community 
came from local harvesting. And more recently, former 
Renewable Resources Minister Nellie Cournoyea told the 
N.W.T. Legislative Assembly: 


A recent report...has estimated the value of country food con- 
sumed domestically 1982-83 to be in the range of $40 million.... 
but if we had to replace this country food with meat brought in 
from the south and sold at prices current in many of our settle- 
ments, we believe that the value would more than double to $80 
million. 

In addition to food products directly consumed, how- 
ever, there is also the production of craft items that must be 
considered. In northern communities, most people still rely 
on traditional items of clothing for winter wear, especially 
mukluks, mitts and hats and parka trim. These may be made 
from a variety of hides, furs and pelts. Moosehide and fur 
jackets are also common. The replacement cost of purchas- 
ing these items from the store would be high for most 
families. 

Crafts production also provides a source of income for 
many women throughout the North. Mitts, mukluks, slip- 
pers, parkas, jackets and a variety of specialty items are sold 
to friends, relatives, local craft shops, regional craft shops 
and tourists. It is virtually impossible to document the dollar 
value of this activity, but it is clear that sewing items for sale 
is a key source of cash income for many women throughout 
the North — women who would otherwise have no employ- 
ment options (Mackenzie Delta Regional Council, 1985). 


Role of Trapping in the Aboriginal Economy 


The anti-trapping lobbyists have argued that trapping is 
not a subsistence activity but a commercial one; that native 
people did not traditionally engage in trapping but rather 


adopted it in response to demands from an outside culture; 
and that therefore the anti-trapping lobby poses no threat to or 
intrusion on the subsistence economy. 

Nothing could be farther from the truth. Many of the 
species whose furs were desired by European markets were 
already being harvested by indigenous peoples by use of 
snares and deadfalls. Trapping required an extension of the 
skills and knowledge that northern indigenous groups had 
used to survive for centuries. Thousands of years of depen- 
dence on animals for food, clothing and many other essential 
products, such as bone for tools, led to detailed knowledge of 
the land, animal behaviour, reproductive cycles, seasonal 
changes and ecological relationships. This body of 
knowledge in turn was translated into effective systems of 
game management and a flexibility that allowed people to 
survive in spite of natural fluctuations in the populations of 
animal species. 

To adapt this set of skills and knowledge to become 
successful trappers was an easy task, and trapping has be- 
come an integral component of the economic base upon 
which aboriginal people are dependent. 
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Involvement in the fur trade also enabled aboriginal 
people to obtain access to valued trade goods while still 
maintaining their autonomy and traditional lifestyles. The 
tools and trade goods introduced by Europeans were not only 
useful for the business of trapping, they generally served to 
make survival easier in the northern environment. Like any 
healthy culture, northern indigenous groups: were quick to 
make use of new technology and make the appropriate 
cultural adaptations. “‘In short, new technology is associated 
with ‘modernization’ of the hunting sector and not, as some 
have previously argued, associated with abandonment of that 
sector’ (Asch, 1984:8). 

Thus, the historical response of aboriginal people in the 
North to trapping was quite similar to the present-day re- 
sponse to seasonal and rotational wage employment: Dene 
and Metis are eager to participate because it enables them to 
acquire capital needed to outfit themselves for land-based 
activities. But the majority participate in wage employment 
only as long as their involvement does not prevent them from 
also taking part in the more traditional economic pursuits of 
hunting, trapping and fishing. 

The importance of trapping to the native economy can- 
not be assessed in purely monetary terms. It is viewed to 
some extent as a source of cash income. But today there are 
easier ways to earn an income. Trapping has continued to be 
significant precisely because it has allowed native people to 
earn an income while continuing to live on the land for at 
least part of the year. 

In fact, with the rising cost of living and plummeting fur 
prices, trappers view wage employment partly as a means to 
get enough money to outfit themselves for the trapping 
season. 

As Stephen Kakfwi, president of the Dene Nation, 
points out: 


You need money to go and live on the land, that is, some sort of a 
stake and that’s how trapping supported life on the land; it 
allowed people to buy supplies they needed to live on the land. 
It’s not a great income, people make a few thousand dollars a 
year...it gives them enough flour, lard and butter, you know, 
and at Christmas time, at Easter and at Spring, people have a few 
dollars left over to tide them over to the next venture out on the 
land. 


In a recent survey conducted by the Mackenzie Delta 
Regional Council, 82% of native trappers interviewed said 
they could not afford to continue trapping without another 
source of income. And yet, while there has been some 
decline in participation in subsistence activities as more 
people become involved in wage employment, overall 
participation in the land-based economy is still high. In Fort 
Good Hope, a Dene community of just over 500 people that 
lies at the heart of current oil and gas exploration activities, 
more than 30 families (33% of the community’s households) 
are spending the fall trapping season at trapping camps in the 
bush this year. 

As James Ross, the young chief of Fort McPherson, one 
of the delta communities, explains: 


The main thing the trapping industry means is, I see my people 
happy, living out on the land having a good life, day-in and 
day-out. Out on the trapline they’re away from community 
social problems we have in the North. With a lot of money 
coming in from oil companies, a lot of partying going on.... 
Consequently [there is] social breakdown in the families, 
suicides, violence, jail sentences. And that aspect kills people, 
and when people are out on the traplines, they’re happy, they’re 
living a good life, they’re healthy. 


Native People and Traditional Concepts of 
Resource Management 


The native people of Canada and indeed the indigenous people 
throughout the world, have what they regard as a special rela- 
tionship with the environment...they see themselves as custo- 
dians of the land, which is for their use during their lifetime, and 
which they must pass on to their children and their children’s 
children after them. [Berger, 1977:93.] 

We humans are for the animals just like the wolves are for the 
caribou. Just like the wolves have to kill caribou to keep [the 
population] healthy, so we have to harvest the animals to keep 
them healthy. [Jim Pierrot, Fort Good Hope, 1985. ] 


Until recently, Western science has assumed that the 
concepts of conservation and game management were intro- 
duced to North America by European culture. The conven- 
tional wisdom has been that aboriginal peoples killed indis- 
criminately, but their limited technology and small numbers 
prevented them from decimating animal populations. 
[Biologists] tend to ignore or summarily dismiss the pertinent 
social science literature...so that they are able to assert that any 
ecological ‘‘balance’’ between human and animal populations 
existed under no more effective control than human starvation 
and the inefficiency of the hunter’s primitive technology... It 
follows from such a diagnosis that providing an unthinking 
predator with new and more effective means of killing will 
demand the imposition of effective, externally-imposed regula- 
tory controls on harvesting activities. [Freeman, 1984:4,6.] 

Or, in other words, once we make more efficient harvesting 

technology available to native people, it is our responsibility 

to make sure they don’t use it to overharvest. 

Far from harvesting indiscriminately and randomly, 
aboriginal peoples over centuries developed intricate 
systems of knowledge of animal behaviour and population 
trends, which formed the basis for an effective system of 
natural resource management. They developed a keen ability 
to read the signs of increase or decline in animal populations 
and adjusted their harvests accordingly. 


Some Say that native people are not good stewards of 
wildlife resources. | have heard tales of over-hunting by 
natives. But | have never seen the proof. These tales recur 
whenever wildlife populations, particularly the caribou, 
suddenly crash. This may be the result of natural 
ecological cycles. But often such events are attributed to 
native overhunting. Usually the true cause does not 
overtake an allegation made in haste.... Self-governing 
native peoples have protected and maintained the fish and 
wildlife resources of Alaska for thousands of years.... The 
unproductive expansion of regulatory processes now 
threatens, rather than protects, subsistence. — T. Berger, 
in Village Journey 


Anthropologist Harvey Feit has spent many years study- 
ing and documenting the resource management techniques of 
the Waswanipi Cree in northern Quebec. He has concluded 
that these people try to hunt moose and beaver with four 
specific objectives in mind: 
¢ to harvest the resources within sustainable yields so as to 
avoid depletion; 

¢ to choose from a variety of harvesting strategies the in- 
tensity and frequency of harvesting that will stabilize 
biological populations; 


Before skidoos, dry fish were stored in balls to feed dog teams. Dry 
fish are still used as a human food source and to bait traps. (Photo: 
Rene Fumoleau.) 


e to optimize labour costs of hunting by concentrating on the 
most efficiently harvestable species, as long as this is 
compatible with the first two objectives; 

e to produce as much food as is consistent with these goals 
and with cultural values about work and sharing. ( Feit, 
1983.) 

Feit says that Cree hunters carefully observe population 

trends and adjust their harvests accordingly. 
Observed indicators of moose and beaver populations include 
trends in numbers of animal signs and sightings, numbers of 
moose yards and beaver colonies, sizes of aggregations or 
colonies, age and sex structure, frequency of births, twinning in 
moose, size of cohorts among beaver (judged from the observa- 
tion of placental scars during butchering), and the general health 
of animals. [Feit, 1983:442.] 


The regulation of harvests by aboriginal hunters in response 
to health of animal populations is no accident — it is a 
conscious, carefully considered undertaking. There is noth- 
ing haphazard about the way in which harvesting decisions 
are made. 

As Feit points out, referring to the data listed above, 
‘‘These are precisely the kinds of data that non-native game 
managers try to get in order to manage moose and beaver 
populations.’’ It is ironic that while non-native managers 
lament the lack of data, because of their attitudes to native 
harvesters they have ignored a readily available, complete 
and accurate data base. 

Among professional resource managers working in the 
North, especially fish and wildlife biologists associated with 
government, there is an increasing awareness that local na- 
tive people often know much better than the so-called profes- 
sionals how animal populations will respond under certain 
circumstances. Milton Freeman documented several cases 
where Inuit disagreed with policies implemented by govern- 
ment wildlife managers and, based on their own understand- 
ing of the behaviour patterns of affected species, predicted 
different outcomes that subsequently proved to be true. He 
pointed out, **...scientists have only fragmentary biological 
information for nearly all arctic species that they propose to 
scientifically manage’’ (Freeman, 1984:7). 


This point was proved most effectively a few years ago, 
when, in 1982, the federal Department of Public Works 
proposed to blast and dredge at a shallow section of the 
Mackenzie River, where low water levels were posing pro- 
blems for barge traffic. The proposed target area was at the 
Ramparts Rapids, just a few miles upriver from Fort Good 
Hope. The people of that community have fished at the 
Ramparts Rapids every summer and fall for as long as anyone 
there can remember, harvesting and drying fish for winter 
use. A vast knowledge of fish habitat, spawning and nursery 
areas and migration patterns is shared by the community. 

Community residents were alarmed by the blasting 
proposal because they knew that the Ramparts area was a 
prime spawning area for several species of fish important to 
the local economy. Their argument was rejected by govern- 
ment officials, however. Relying on Department of Fisheries 
and Oceans (DFO) information and ‘‘state-of-the-art’’ 
knowledge, they said that spawning areas in the Mackenzie 
River were not known and there was no evidence to sub- 
stantiate the community’s claim. 

The blasting project was eventually put on hold for 
political reasons. And within two years, DFO biologists were 
pleased to report to local people that through aerial studies of 
fish migration they had indeed confirmed that the Ramparts 
was a spawning area for at least two, and probably six, 
species of fish. A subsequent research project under- 
taken by the Fort Good Hope local council to document local 
knowledge of animal behaviour patterns identified in just a 
few months well over 100 known spawning areas on the 
Mackenzie River and surrounding streams and lakes. 


Regulation 


‘It’s unwritten laws that we follow. We don’t waste the game, 
we don’t waste the fish, we don’t cut down timber for 
nothing....’’ [Larry Williams quoted in Berger, 1985:59.] 


Why do people follow the rules? In Western society, 
externally imposed sanctions administered by enforcement 
agencies and legal authorities are intended to keep people in 
line. But just as our society has its sanctions, so aboriginal 
people know the consequences of breaking the laws. There is 
a world view common to indigenous peoples in which they 
view themselves as part of nature, rather than separate from 
or superior to the natural world. This attitude of mutual 
respect and need is translated into a complex system of rules 
for when and how to hunt and for disposal of the parts of 
animals not used. 
Thus, there are strong sanctions in aboriginal culture to 
observe the rules, or the animals will no longer be available. 
In Fort Good Hope, for example, it is common knowledge 
that the Blue Nose caribou herd’s migration route used to 
bring it close to the community. An elder, Dominic Tobac, 
tells the story: 
The elders have always said that at one time the Blue Nose 
caribou were coming mght into Good Hope area. [About a 
hundred years ago] it was said that the herd was so large that they 
were crossing the Mackenzie River at Ogé go Sho. The old 
people said that there was a brother from the [Roman Catholic] 
mission in Good Hope that captured a caribou and tried to use it 
like a dog to pull his sleigh. The caribou didn’t migrate to Good 
Hope area again ’til about 10 years ago. [T’Seleie, 1985. ] 

Thus, according to Dene belief, if animals are not treated 

with respect, they will not be available for harvesting (Feit, 

1974). 


Rules about the disposal of animal parts must also be 
observed carefully. The following information collected by 
the Fort Good Hope local study illustrates the detail of the 
rules regarding disposal of animal wastes. 


When a cow moose is shot and it has an unborn calf, it is 
removed from its mother along with the bag of fluid it sits in. The 
fluid is not spilled anywhere except on the other stomach parts of 
the mother that is taken out. The unborn calf is eaten only by the 
elders. The bones are buried or brought in the bush and placed on 
a high tree where animals like dogs can’t reach it. The Dene 
believe it’s very disrespectful to feed the unborn calf’s bones to 
dogs. And also, it’s believed it brings bad luck to the hunter 
making it hard for him to shoot a moose again. [T’Seleie, 1985. ] 


Milton Freeman has concluded that 


...both native systems and western science rest on the same 
foundation — namely empirical evidence. Both systems place 
value on the systematic accumulation of detailed observations 
and the abstraction of norms from disparate data sets. At this 
point however, the two systems begin to diverge. The native 
system assessed deviations from the norm in a qualitative 
sense... 

The sum total of the communities’ empirically-based 
knowledge is awesome in breadth and detail...and often stands 
in marked contrast to the attenuated data available from scien- 
tific studies of these same populations.... 

The existence of local populations of hunters living in a 
long-term dependent relationship with selected food species 
would seem a priori, to argue for the existence of effective 
indigenous systems of control to prevent irrevocable depletion or 
extirpation of such species. [Freeman, 1984:17,19.] 


The Future of Trapping 


The ban on the importation of seal skins into Europe and 
the accompanying loss of a market for N.W.T. seal skins has 
had a devastating economic impact on Inuit communities in 
the eastern Arctic. In Resolute Bay, for example, the collec- 
tive income of 100 hunters dropped from $54 000 in 1982 to 
$1000 in 1983. In Igloolik the income from seal skins drop- 
ped from $46 000 to $5000 in the same period. In these small, 
isolated communities, there are no alternative forms of em- 
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Spring hunt at Fort Good Hope — Dominic Tobac on snowshoes 
checking muskrat traps. (Photo: Rene Fumoleau.) 


ployment available to most people. The only alternative for 
many families is to go on government social assistance 
programs. 

Native trappers in the Mackenzie Valley don’t want to 
see the same thing happen there. They have other plans — 
big plans — for the renewable resource economy. 

Trappers, native leaders and the government of the 
N.W.T. are all keenly aware that trapping is more than a way 
of earning a living, and more than just a preferred lifestyle. 
Combined with the responsible harvesting of other renew- 
able resources, it provides a stable, long-term economic base 
for the North. 
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| really have a problem with them fighting for the rights of 
Cats and dogs as opposed to the right of human beings to 
food. There's people starving still in Ethiopia, the 
government is killing off the native people in Guatemala, 
there’s the major earthquake in Mexico, there's places all 
over the world where people are crying and dying 
because their rights are not recognized. Just the 
fundamental right to live without fear, to live. — Stephen 
Kakfwi 
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Former Renewable Resources Minister Nellie 
Cournoyea told the N.W.T. Legislative Assembly in May 
1984: 


As a department we believe that the recognition of the primary 
harvesting role will form the basis of a healthy renewable re- 
source sector contributing to a stable social, economic and 
political environment in the north. This healthy state will de- 
mand the continual promotion of environmental values, reflect- 
ing sound land use planning, safe management of water re- 
sources, effective pollution control, a continual effort to study 
our wildlife resources, and an overall assessment of our use of 
the environment to ensure the continued harvest of marine and 
animal resources for the use of future generations... 


Aside from trapping and other renewable resource- 
based activities, the main non-governmental economic activ- 
ity in the N.W.T. today is based on the extraction of non- 
renewable resources — oil, gas and minerals. Not only are 
the native people concerned about the environmental effects 
of this kind of development, but they are also well aware that 
when the resources are depleted, that part of the economic 
base will disappear. 


The harvesting of renewable resources in the north is at the 
base of the economy for local people. In some respects, 
decision makers have forgotten the important place that 
the harvesting of marine and land animals has played 
historically in the social, cultural and technological 
development...in many respects, this approach to using 
animals is similar, if not equivalent, to that of farming and 
ranching in southern Canada. — Nellie Cournoyea, former 
Minister of Renewable Resources, in the Legislative 
Assembly, 16 May 1984 


In the development of renewable resources, however, 
they see the potential for a long-term economic base that 
builds on the knowledge and skills native people already 
have and has the potential to allow communities and regions 
to become economically self-sufficient while providing em- 
ployment options based on the preferred lifestyle of many 


people. 
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Ten years ago the Berger Report recommended that 
research should be done to determine the potential of the 
renewable resource sector before long-term development 
plans were implemented for the valley. Government has been 
slow to respond to this recommendation. But native groups 
have taken matters into their own hands. 


The Mackenzie Delta Dene Regional Council, repre- 
senting the Dene and Metis of the four communities in the 
Mackenzie Delta, has just completed a two-year study on 
how to support and develop the renewable resource economy 
in the delta. They are now working at producing a ten-year 
development plan to take specific action on implementation 
of study results. Some of their ideas include: 

e improved income sunport programs for hunters and trappers 

e trapper training and education programs to be delivered at 
the local level to enable trappers to harvest more efficiently 
and responsibly 

¢ a northern-based institution for fur marketing 

e lower prices on gas and trapping supplies through bulk 
buying and subsidy programs 

Other ideas for renewable resource-based economic develop- 

ment include commercial fisheries; sawmills; commercial 

processing of furs and hides in the North; and sale of country 

foods to southern markets. 

James Ross, the chief of Fort McPherson, says: 

What you find is when the jobs are gone, people go back to 
trapping.... I think what we’ve got to look at is how we can 
broaden trapping so that trappers will know how the fur industry 
works. Through trapping education programs, they will know 
where the fur is going, how the prices are set.. .better planning, 
say working with their furs, tanning of their furs...and possibly 
looking at getting involved directly in the trapping industry. 

Michael Asch, an anthropologist who has conducted 
policy research for the Dene Nation since the early 1970s, 
notes: 

that the hunting, fishing and trapping economy of native people 
in the north remains significant is clear. Its enhancement and 
development, therefore, ought to be one concern of economic 
planners. Yet, ...despite admirable efforts by individuals and 
native organizations, as well as some personnel within the 
GNWT, solid, inventive thinking on the subject still lags. 
[Asch, 1984:5.] 


Importance of Trapping to the Canadian 
Economy 


e Total value of wild (trapped) furs exported from Canada 
in raw and dressed form (i.e., not sewn in garments): 
$84 100 000 


e Estimated 55 000 native trappers of 100 000 total trap- 
pers in Canada 


¢ 3500 people employed in fur processing and manufactur- 
- ing industry 

e Estimated 1982-83 value to trappers of wild furs: 
$46 800 000 


e Fur industry adds $600 million to GNP 


Sources: 

Trapping in Canada. 1985. Ottawa: Environment Canada. 

The Anti-Trapping/Animal Rights Movement and the Future of the 
Aboriginal Land-Based Economy of Canada. 1985. 
Unpublished discussion paper prepared by Dene Nation and 
Onchiota Inc. 


Asch proposes that Canadians must begin to think of 
hunting/trapping as an economic sector parallel to ag- 
riculture. This perception would serve three purposes. First, 
it would reverse the tendency of policy makers to try to force 
native people into the mainstream Canadian economy and 
instead focus policy development on supporting renewable 
resource-based activities. Secondly, says Asch, there would 
be a federal minister responsible solely for that sector who 
would have a voice in the federal cabinet, as there is now for 
fisheries and agriculture. And thirdly, special taxation provi- 
sions and other benefits such as gasoline subsidies would be 
available to hunter/trappers, as they now are to farmers. The 
establishment of institutions such as marketing boards for 
commercial furs would enable hunter/trappers to plan 
economic activities rationally. 

And finally: 


Were hunting/trapping considered an economic activity — like 
agriculture...that would have a great impact; for can one 
imagine how agriculture would be hobbled were every species 
we now call a weed considered to have an equal right to exist 
with the grains we eat? [Asch, 1984:10.] 


Aboriginal groups recognize that all their planning will 
be meaningless if the natural environment is not protected 
from damage by the increasing industrial activities taking 
place on their land. Thus as part of their aboriginal rights 
negotiations, the northern native groups are seeking active 
involvement in management regimes that will make deci- 
sions regarding development and set terms and conditions 
both to protect the land and to ensure that development 
activities have a minimal impact on harvesting. 
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Indigenous Survival International 


By Cindy Kenny-Gilday 

I was still attending high school some 400 miles away 
from my home in Fort Franklin when the Americans first 
landed a man on the moon. That Christmas, I flew back to 
Fort Franklin on a small bush plane — the only way to get to 
our village aside from dog teams. On Christmas Eve, the 
whole village of 300 went to midnight mass at our little 
church. On the way my father and I stopped at old Andre’s 
house. They were hunting and trapping companions. I told 
them about the news of the man on the moon with great 
excitement. They looked at each other with classic Slavey 
expressions and said, ‘‘Eh-heh, my friend — it sounds like a 
good new territory to explore. I wonder if there is any 
wildlife!’’ To this day I still don’t know whether they were 
serious or joking. Nevertheless, they impressed on me over 
the years that harvesting of wildlife — hunting, fishing and 
trapping — is the basic fabric of Dene culture. The chiefs of 
Denendeh continue to carry on this commitment and still 
consider the preservation of wildlife, and of our way of life, a 
priority. 

Two years ago, the chiefs of Denendeh witnessed the 
devastating impact of the anti-sealing movements and the 
European ban on importation of seal skins on the Inuit. The 
chiefs, elected leaders of the 26 Dene communities, directed 
the Dene National Office in Yellowknife to seriously address 
the issue of the international anti-harvesting movement be- 
cause of the threat it poses to Dene rights. 

At the time, the chiefs were primarily concerned about 
the anti-trapping/anti-fur campaign in England. They were 
alarmed because so many of our people still depend on 
trapping for their livelihood. The success of the anti-trapping 
movements could spell major economic disaster for the 
Dene. 

Preliminary research soon revealed that the threat was 
broader in scope — that some activist groups were actually 
opposed to the harvesting of wildlife in general. The Dene 
leaders saw. that it was a matter for all aboriginal people, 
since the majority of northern aboriginal people from Alaska, 
Canada and Greenland still engage in harvesting of renew- 
able resources as a subsistence activity. 

The Dene Nation decided to take action by hosting an 
international Indigenous Peoples Conference on Cultural 
Survival. The meeting drew representatives from more than 
27 aboriginal nations to Yellowknife, where all agreed that 
while anti-harvesting groups talked about protecting wild- 
life, they were endangering the future and survival of north- 
erm native peoples. 


ISI Conference: Dalee Sambo and Mike Zkaroff (Alaska), Ole Henrich (Greenland), Steve Kakfwi (Dene Nation), Dave Porter 
(CYI chairman) and Mellan Penanual (World Council of Indigenous People) at Indigenous Peoples Conference on Cultural 


Survival, Yellowknife, August 1984. (Photo: Cindy Kenny-Gilday.) 


The final outcome of the meeting was the creation of an 
international alliance: Indigenous Survival International 
(ISI). Its mandate is to take reasoned and positive action to 
protect indigenous harvesting rights and to maintain an inter- 
national market for aboriginal fur products. 

IST has existed for just over a year without funding or an 
office. However, with commitment by the people involved, 
including administrative support from both the Dene Nation 
and the Assembly of First Nations, they have accomplished a 
great deal. Activities have included: 

e submissions to royal commissions on sealing in England 
and Canada; 

meetings with United Nations working group on indige- 
nous populations, which included lobbying for inclusion of 
harvesting rights to renewable resources in the principles 
for rights of indigenous populations; 

meetings with government officials from France, Norway, 
Germany and Holland to seek support and ask them not to 
endorse the ban on sealing; 

extensive public relations with media/press from Europe, 
U.S. and Canada; 

lobbying with Canadian federal government officials; 
meetings with the International Labour Organization to 
discuss support from its conventions; 

meetings with Greenlandic and Danish government 
representatives; 

meetings with Greenpeace International and World Wild- 
life Fund that resulted in a truce on anti-trapping work 
while discussions continue; 

meetings with church groups and presentations to a variety 
of groups to educate them on the issues. 

Their most dramatic achievement has been the success- 
ful lobbying of Greenpeace International and U.K., which 
resulted in suspension of their anti-trapping campaign and 
the creation of a committee to work with aboriginal people. 
This is the first time aboriginal people and a major en- 
vironmental organization have worked together on such a 
Vital issue. As well, an important film on trapping as a 
cultural lifestyle is in production and should be available 
early in 1986. 


The next conference of ISI will be sponsored by north- 
ern Quebec Cree in Chasasibi 30 January — | February 1986. 
Here the grass-roots people who are direct targets of the 
international anti-harvest movements will decide on 
activities for the next year. 

In aboriginal solidarity, northern aboriginal people have 
decided to fight together to save their peoples from yet 
another European colonial cultural oppression. 
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northern issues since 1975. She has worked for the Dene Nation, 
Inuit Tapirisat of Canda, Project North and the Fort Good Hope 
Dene Community Council. Over the last few years she has spent 
several months living at bush camps in the Fort Good Hope area with 
her family. 

Cindy Kenny-Gilday is a Dene originally from Fort Franklin. 
She now lives in Yellowknife, where she works for the Dene Nation 
as liaison person with ISI. Her work focuses on international lobby- 
ing to counter the anti-trapping movement. Her past work and 
experience includes Director of Communications for the Dene Na- 
tion and several years as a teacher in Rae-Edzo. 

The Dene Nation also thanks Nora LaCorme, Joanne Barnaby 
and Nick Lawson for their help in preparing this publication. 
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And from |Information North... 


Inuit in Expo Film 


Two Pond Inlet men are featured in afilm to be shown to 
20 million people. Manasse Qamanigq and James Arvaluk are 
principal characters in A Freedom to Move, the main film to 
be shown at Expo 86 in Vancouver to visitors from around 
the world. 

The film, using the largest screen ever built, depicts 
man’s progress in transportation and communication — the 
theme of the 1986 world exposition. 

A Freedom to Move also shows four-year-old Andrew 
Ootoova of Pond Inlet. 

The two men are frequently featured in the 23-minute 
film building a sled in an ancient way — in the absence of 
wood, by using a combination of frozen fish and wet caribou 
skins. Between shots of such modern transportation vehicles 
as the Concorde and space shuttles, their progress in fashion- 
ing the sled is depicted until, at the end of the film, they drive 
it off with a dog team. 

‘‘Their part in the film is to illustrate that man needs 
transportation to survive,’’ says Anouk Brault, of Montreal, 
an official of Nanouk Films. Nanouk Films of Montreal and 
Pyxis Film Productions of Toronto co-produced A Freedom 
to Move. 

‘The film will show millions of people the ingenuity of 
our ancestors in coping with their environment,’’ says Tagak 
Curley, of the Territorial government. ‘‘This is only one 
example of presentations on the north that will be made 
across the entire world’s fair site.”’ 

Young Andrew’s part in the film is light-hearted. As the 
two men are building their sled, Andrew is shown with a toy 
bow pretending to hunt a polar bear made out of snow. 

Said Mr. Arvaluk: ‘‘They told us they expect 20 million 
people to see it.’’ The population of Pond Inlet, near the 
northern tip of Baffin Island, is about 600. 

Mr. Arvaluk is employed as secretary-treasurer of the 
Pond Inlet education council and is a former president of 
Inuit Tapirisat of Canada (ITC) and former head of the Baffin 
Region Inuit Association (BRIA). He also was co-chairman 
of the Inuit Committee on National Issues (ICNI) from 
1982-83. Mr. Qamanigq in winter is a heavy duty mechanic 
for Panarctic at Rae Point and in summer a hunter. 

‘They wanted to film the old ways,’’ said Mr. 
Qamaniq, speaking through an interpreter. ‘‘I’ ve never made 
a Sled like that but I’ve heard people used to make them like 
that a long time ago.”’ 

The Pond Inlet segment was filmed a year ago on the sea 
ice about 20 miles outside the community against a back- 
ground of mountains. 

A Freedom to Move is already being shown in the Expo 
Centre in Vancouver to daily audiences. 

The Expo Centre is right next door to the NWT pavilion 
now under construction at Expo. The pavilion, reminiscent 
in shape to the North’s icebergs, glaciers and snow-covered 
mountain peaks, will feature in film, exhibits, displays and 
live performances the story of ‘‘The Emerging North: In 
Search of Balance.’’ Expo opens next May. 

A Freedom to Move is also running at Ontario Place in 
Toronto. These showings, along with the showings at the 
Expo Centre and 10 times a day while the world’s fair is on, 


are expected to raise the film’s anticipated viewing audience 
to about 20 million people worldwide. 

The film is in 70 mm and uses the special Omnimax 
projection system in which the viewer is almost surrounded 
by images that extend far above his or her head. The screen 
used is nine times normal size. The film, therefore, cannot be 
viewed on normal equipment. This means that sending a 
print to Pond Inlet would be of no use. ‘‘The only way they’ll 
see it is if they go to Expo,”’ said Ms. Brault. 

Both men say they’d like to see the film, but Pond Inlet 
is almost on the opposite end of the country from Vancouver. 
It is more than 1800 km northeast of Yellowknife alone. 


Otto Schaefer 


Dr. Otto Schaefer was presented with the Northern 
Science Award in recognition of ‘‘his outstanding contribu- 
tions to medical science and health care in the north’ by the 
Honourable David Crombie, Minister of Indian Affairs and 
Northern Development, in Ottawa on 10 December 1985. 


The Arctic Institute of 
North America 


The Arctic Institute of North America (AINA) is an 
independent, non-profit organization founded and_ in- 
corporated by an Act of Parliament in 1945 to sponsor re- 
search, to acquire and disseminate information, and to en- 
courage and assist in the orderly development of the North. 

The Canadian corporation is now part of the University 
of Calgary and is governed by a board of directors. The U.S. 
corporation is governed by a board of governors selected 
from both countries to ensure the binational character of the 
Institute. Committees of recognized specialists advise in 
areas of particular interest, such as publications, research 
projects, fellows nominations and student grants. 

A principal function of AINA is to promote knowledge 
and understanding of the North and to encourage interna- 
tional cooperation between scholars and laymen working in 
the circumpolar regions. 

The AINA Library is housed in the University of 
Calgary’s Library and is available to all. 

AINA publishes a quarterly scientific journal, Arctic, 
which contains authoritative papers, reviews and com- 
mentaries concerning the polar and sub-polar regions, with 
emphasis on the natural and social sciences. Information 
North, a newsletter of more general interest, is also published 
quarterly and includes current activities of AINA. Other 
publications are produced at intervals either by the Institute 
or in collaboration with others. 

AINA supports the preparation and distribution of tech- 
nical reports and other documents on arctic problems and 
issues, aS appropriate. AINA also sponsors and conducts 
symposia, workshops and conferences concerning northern- 
related areas of research and development. 

The Arctic Science and Technology Information 
System (ASTIS) has been developed in order to increase 
accessibility to existing information about arctic regions. 
ASTIS operates an automated bibliographic database which 


provides printed and online information retrieval services. 
The database acquires citations and abstracts from the new 
acquisitions of the AINA Library, the University of Calgary 
Library, and other company and government libraries. 
ASTIS publishes a bimonthly ASTIS Current Awareness 
Bulletin, an annual microfiche ASTIS Bibliography, and 
special bibliographies. 

Two field research stations are operated by the Institute: 
one at Kluane Lake in the Yukon Territory, in a high moun- 
tain environment which includes some of the world’s largest 
glaciers outside the polar regions; and the other on the 
Truelove Lowland on Devon Island, in a high arctic tundra 
and marine environment. Both stations encourage field work 
in a variety of disciplines and offer unique training for 
graduate and undergraduate students. 


Beaufort Sea—Mackenzie Valley 
Bibliography 


The Beaufort Sea, Mackenzie Delta, Mackenzie Valley, 
and Northern Yukon: A Bibliographical Review contains 
1547 citations, with abstracts, concerning the Canadian 
Beaufort Sea region and the Mackenzie Valley. This 310- 
page bibliography is divided into 24 broad subject categories 
and includes subject, geographic and author indexes. The 
bibliography is completely multi-disciplinary and includes 
the entire range of subjects contained in the Arctic Science 
and Technology Information System (ASTIS) database. It 
was prepared using information in ASTIS as of August 1984. 
Since, generally speaking, ASTIS only contains documents 
published since the mid-1970s, this is not a comprehensive 
bibliography of the Beaufort-Mackenzie region, but it is an 
excellent guide to the recent literature about this important 
sector of the Canadian Arctic. 

The bibliography can be ordered from ASTIS, The 
Arctic Institute of North America, University of Calgary, 
2500 University Drive N.W., Calgary, Alberta T2N 1N4, 
for $25 (plus $3 handling charge for non-prepaid orders). 


Unveiling the Arctic 
Edited by Louis Rey, Claudette Reed Upton and 
Marvin Falk 


300 pp. plus illustrations, maps, tables, indexes. 1984. 


‘‘The history of the discovery of the arctic re- 
gions as seen through the descriptions of travellers 
and the works of cartographers from early antiquity 
to the 18th century” was the theme of a 1981 Rome 
conference organized by Comité Arctique Interna- 
tional. Unveiling the Arctic comprises the 27 
papers resulting from that conference, along with 
numerous illustrations, maps and tables. 

This 300-page hardcover book, also produced 
as a special issue of the journal Arctic (Vol. 37, No. 
4), is a joint publication of Comité Arctique Interna- 
tional, The Arctic Institute of North America, and 
The University of Alaska, Fairbanks. 

Unveiling the Arctic may be purchased from 
The University of Alaska Press, University of Alaska 
(Fairbanks), Fairbanks, Alaska, U.S.A. 99701, and 
also from E.J. Brill Publishers, Onde Rijn 33a, 
Leiden, Holland, for U.S. $55.00. 


The Expeditions of the First International 
Polar Year, 1882-83 
by William Barr 
AINA Technical Paper 29. 222 pp. plus 
illustrations. 1985. 


This comprehensive account of the 14 major 
and 3 auxiliary polar expeditions of the first Interna- 
tional Polar Year highlights the achievements, hard- 
Ships, everyday life, and weaknesses of each, as 
well as the scientific programs undertaken. 

Supported by 50 illustrations and a lengthy list 
of references, Professor Barr presents a highly read- 
able, yet scholarly account of the first internation- 
ally coordinated attempt to systematically explore 
the polar regions, mapping new areas and engaging 
in varied scientific analyses and experiments. 

This study is of interest to students of 
geography, history and polar sciences and to the 
general public and is a useful sourcebook for high 
school and university libraries. 

To order please send $21.00 plus $3.00 post- 
age and handling per copy to The Arctic Institute of 
North America, The University of Calgary, 2500 
University Drive N.W., Calgary, Alberta T2N 1N4. 


Conferences 


Rupert’s Land — A Cultural Tapestry 

30 January - 2 February 1986, University of Calgary, Calgary, Alberta. 
Contact The Calgary Institute for the Humanities, The University of 
Calgary, 2500 University Dr. N.W., Calgary, AB, Canada T2N 1N4: phone 
(403)220-7238. 


Inuit Art: Contemporary Perspectives (Is It Eskimo? Is It Art?) 

7-8 February 1986, University of Vermont, Burlington, Vermont 
Contact The Robert Hull Fleming Museum, University of Vermont, 
Colchester Avenue, Burlington, VT 05405, U.S.A.; phone (802)656-0750. 


Fourth Arctic ISA Exhibit & Symposium ‘Control and Data Collection 
From Afar’’ 

12-13 March 1986, Sheraton Anchorage Hotel, Anchorage, Alaska 
Contact Steve or Ginny Morgheim, Show Managers, North by Northwest 
Convention & Conference Services, Inc., P.O. Box 111482, Anchorage, 
AK 99511, U.S.A.; phone (907)561-4554. 


Fifth (1986) International Symposium & Exhibit on Offshore 
Mechanics and Arctic Engineering (OQMAE) 

13-18 April 1986, Keio Plaza Inter-Continental Hotel, Tokyo, Japan 
Contact Dr. Y. Akita, Chairman, Ocean Engineering Committee, The 
Society of Naval Architects of Japan, 15-16, Toranomon, l-chome, 
Minato-ku, Tokyo 105, Japan; phone (03)502-2048, 2049; telex 2222548 
JSMEA J. 


Seminar on Northern and Offshore Information Resources 

16 April 1986, Yellowknife, N.W.T. 

Contact Ross Goodwin, Arctic Institute of North America, University of 
Calgary, 2500 University Dr. N.W., Calgary, AB, Canada T2N 1N4; phone 
(403)220-4036. 


Association of Canadian Universities for Northern Studies Annual 
Meeting 

17-19 April 1986, Yellowknife, N.W.T. 

Contact Eileen van Heyst, ACUNS, 1915-130 Albert St., Ottawa, ON, 
Canada K 1P 5G4; phone (613)238-3525. 
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International Post-Graduate School on Cold Regions Engineering 
21-25 April 1986, Banff Centre, Banff, Alberta 

Contact Dr. David H. Male, Division of Hydrology, College of Engineer- 
ing, University of Saskatchewan, Saskatoon, SK, Canada S7N OWO; phone 
(306)966-7826. 


Alberta Society of Professional Biologists 10th (1986) Symposium on 
‘‘Native People and Renewable Resource Management” 

29 April - 1 May 1986, The Westin Hotel, Edmonton, Alberta 

Contact Jeff Green, The Alberta Society of Professional Biologists, P.O. 
Box 566, Edmonton, AB, Canada T5J 2K8; phone (403)269-5150. 


International Polar Transportation Conference (in conjunction with 
Polar Transportation Week at EXPO 86, the World Exposition on 
Transportation and Communications) 

4-8 May 1986, Vancouver, British Columbia 

Contact Aileen Cassidy, DF Dickins Associates Ltd. , 3732 West Broadway, 
Vancouver, BC, Canada V6R 2C1; phone (604)224-4124, telex 04-54247 
Telefax VCR attn: Dickins. 


Ottawa 1986 Joint Annual Meeting of the Geological Association of 
Canada, the Mineralogical Association of Canada and the Canadian 
Geophysical Union (GAC/MAC/CGU) 

19-21 May 1986, Carleton University, Ottawa, Ontario 

Contact Elsie Lambton, Conference Secretary, Department of Geology, 
Carleton University, Ottawa, ON, Canada K 1S 5B6; phone (613)564-3696, 
telex 053-4232. 


43rd Annual Eastern Snow Conference 

5-6 June 1986, Cold Regions Research and Engineering Laboratory, 
Hanover, N.H. 

Contact Jean-Louis Bisson, Hydro-Quebec, 9th Floor, 2 Complexe 
Desjardins, Montreal, P.Q., Canada H2Z 1A4. 


1986 Arctic Science Conference (37th Alaska Science Conference) 

8-12 June 1986, The University of British Columbia, Vancouver, 
British Columbia 

Contact Arctic Division, American Association for the Advancement of 
Science, P.O. Box 80271, Fairbanks, AK 99708, U.S.A. 


Third Canadian Conference on Marine Geotechnical Engineering 
11-13 June 1986, St. John’s, Newfoundland 

Contact W.L. White, Technical Program Chairperson, c/o Newfoundland 
Geosciences Limited, P.O. Box 8863, Stn. A, St. John’s, NF, Canada 
A1B 312; phone (709)753-0208. 


Fourth Workshop on Hydraulics of River Ice 

19-20 June 1986, Ecole Polytechnique, University of Montreal 

Will be preceded on 17-18 June 1986 by Short Course on River Ice 
Engineering 

Contact Fourth Workshop on Hydraulics of River Ice, c/o Tecsult, Service 
Hydraulique, 85 St. Catherine St. West, Montreal, Quebec, Canada 
H2X 3P4; phone (514)287-8500. 


Cold Regions Hydrology Symposium 

22-25 July 1986, Fairbanks, Alaska 

Contact Douglas L. Kane, Institute of Water Resources/Engineering Exper- 
iment Station, University of Alaska, Fairbanks, AK 99701, U.S.A. 


World Archaeological Congress. 11th Congress of the International 
Union of Prehistoric and Protohistoric Sciences 

1-7 September 1986, Southampton and London, England 

Contact the National Secretary, Professor P.J. Ucko, Dept. of Archaeology, 
University of Southampton, Southampton S09 5NH, England. 


Second International Arctic Film Festival 

5-7 September 1986, Rovaniemi, Finland 

Contact Sylvie Devers, Coordinator, Centre d’Etudes Arctiques, 19 rue 
Amelie, 75007 Paris, France. 
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Comite Arctique International: Conference on Restoration and Vegeta- 
tion Succession in Circumpolar Lands 

8-14 September 1986, Reykjavik, Iceland 

Contact Partick Webber, Conference Secretary, Institute of Arctic and 
Alpine Research, Box 450, University of Colorado, Boulder, CO 80309, 
WES-A: 


Fifth Inuit Studies Conference 

6-9 November 1986, McGill University, Montreal, Quebec 

Contact Professor Marianne Stenbaek, Centre for Northern Studies and 
Research, 550 Sherbrooke St. W., Suite 460, West Wing, Montreal, P.Q., 
Canada H3A 1B9; phone (514)392-8202. 


Sixth (1987) International Symposium on Offshore Mechanics and 
Arctic Engineering (OMAE) 

1-5 March 1987, Hyatt Regency Houston Hotel, Houston, Texas 

Call for papers: Contact The American Society of Mechanical Engineers, 
345 East 47 St., New York, NY 10017, U.S.A. 


7th International Congress on Circumpolar Health 

8-12 June 1987, Umea, Sweden 

Contact Christer Backman, Secretary General, 7th International Congress 
on Circumpolar Health, Box 6105, S-90006 UMEA, Sweden. 


XII Congress of the International Quaternary Union (INQUA) 

31 July — 9 August 1987, Ottawa, Ontario 

Contact K. Charbonneau, National Research Council of Canada, Ottawa, 
ON, Canada K 1A OR6; phone (613)993-9009. 


Fourth Worid Wilderness Congress 

September 1987, Denver and Estes Park, Colorado 

Contact Vance Martin, Congress Executive, or Jay Hughes, Congress 
Chair, Colorado State University College of Forestry and Natural 
Resources, Fort Collins, CO 80523, U.S.A.; phone (303)49 1-6675. 

The Banff Centre School of Management, Resource Management 
Department, upcoming programs: 

© Integrated Approaches to Resource Planning, 19-24 January 1986 
® Strategic Management in the Energy Sector, 2-7 February 1986 

@ Northern Resource Development, 2-7 March 1986 

@ Conflict Resolution in Resource Management, 16-21 March 1986 
For information contact Susan Washington, Program Manager, The Banff 
Centre School of Management, Box 1020, Banff, Alberta, Canada 
TOL 0CO; phone (403)762-6100, telex Artsbanff 03-826657. 
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The Wolf at the Door 


The Anti-harvest Campaign Strikes at the 
Heart of Northern Aboriginal Economies 


The Threat 


At a conference convened by the Dene 
Nation in Yellowknife in 1984, indigen- 
ous peoples gathered to talk about their 
growing fear of the effects of the “anti- 
harvest” campaign, as they have come 
to call it, upon their livelihoods and 
their cultures. Stephen Kakfwi, presi- 
dent of the Dene Nation, warned the 
gathering about the power of the anti- 
harvest campaign: 


This force is potentially far more 
dangerous than the threat to our 
lands posed by resource develop- 
ers and far more oppressing than 
colonial governments. 


The anti-harvest campaign aims to 
limit the commercial harvest of wildlife, 
although the specific interests of the 
individuals and organizations involved 
vary widely. Some are concerned with 
the welfare of animals and strive to 
ensure that animals are treated in as 
humane a fashion as possible. In 
general, this faction does not demand 
that there be no killing of animals for 
commercial gain, but calls for improve- 
ments in killing techniques and wildlife 
management. For example, this faction 
objected to the clubbing of whitecoat 
seals rather than to the hunt itself, and 
objects to the use of the leg-hold trap in 


By Shelagh Jane Woods 


Arthur Jumbo, Island Lake, Northwest Territories, preparing a martin set. 


the harvest of wild fur-bearing animals 
rather than to killing animals for fur. 

Another faction of the anti-harvest 
campaign is concerned primarily with 
the rights of animals. Within this 
faction, some persons eschew all uses of 
animal products—feedlots and fur 
ranching as well as hunting and 
trapping; others argue that it is more 
evil to kill a wild animal for food or 
money than to raise animals specifically 
for slaughter. 

The chief objective of the animal 
rights groups involved in the anti- 
harvest campaign is to destroy the 


world markets for seal pelts and furs. If 
they succeed, they will also destroy the 
traditional lifestyle of native peoples 
whose cultures, economies, and rights 
to land and resources depend on 
hunting, fishing, and trapping. The 
anti-sealing campaign has already 
destroyed markets for seal pelts, ending 
this important source of income not 
only for the fishermen of Labrador and 
Newfoundland, but also for Inuit 
communities in Canada, Greenland, 
and Alaska. An equally successful anti- 
fur campaign would cause the collapse 
of the only economy that enables native 


Shelagh Jane Woods is Policy Advisor for the Canadian Arctic Resources Committee. Since January 1985, CARC has worked with 
Indigenous Survival International to protect and promote the traditional livelihoods and cultures of northern aboriginal peoples. 
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communities to maintain the physical 
and spiritual relationship to the land 
and wildlife that is at the heart of their 
cultures. Social assistance cannot 
compensate the loss of traditional and 
irreplaceable livelihoods. The cultural 
fabric of many native communities is 
already weakened. If the harvest of 
wildlife is lost, the fabric may disinte- 
grate. 

At the 1984 conference in Yellow- 
knife, native peoples from Canada, 
Alaska, and Greenland recognized that 
they alone are willing to take the lead in 
combatting the anti-harvest campaign. 
Major markets for products of the Inuit 
seal hunt had been lost and the effects 
on Inuit Communities were, and remain, 
dramatic and disastrous. It was evident 
that the groups that had successfully 
destroyed these markets were turning 
their attention to trapping. The Govern- 
ment of Canada had bungled its meagre 
attempts to defend Canada’s sealing 
industry and was showing great reluc- 
tance to protect the fur trade. The 
Yellowknife conference resulted in the 
formation of Indigenous Survival 
International (ISI), representing native 
peoples in Canada, Alaska, and 
Greenland, and the beginning of a 
native peoples’ campaign to defend 
their cultures and livelihoods by 
protecting their right to harvest wildlife 
and to maintain international markets 
for seal and fur products. 


The Anti-sealing 
Campaign 


In 1969, the International Fund for 
Animal Welfare (IFAW) began to 
mobilize public opinion against the 
annual hunt of baby harp seals off 
Canada’s east coast. The IFAW was 
joined by other animal welfare groups, 
including Greenpeace. Greenpeace, the 
IFAW, and other organizations pro- 
tested against what they perceived as the 
savage, uncontrolled slaughter of 
helpless baby harp seals for their white 
pelts. These organizations mailed 
countless appeals for funds, using 
photographs of Newfoundland and 
Labrador fishermen clubbing baby 
seals—images that could not fail to 
horrify a North American and Euro- 
pean public unexposed to the processes 
that bring meat to its own tables. The 


protesters claimed that the killing 
provided nothing more than luxury furs 
for the vain and wealthy, and extra 
money for a few east coast fishermen. 
In 1983, in response to immense 
public support for ending the seal 
harvest and intense public pressure on 
European parliamentarians, the Coun- 
cil of Ministers of the European 
Economic Community (EEC) approved 
a directive banning the importation of 
skins of harp and hooded seal pups for 
two years. By this time, public opinion 
against sealing was so strong that it 


Inuit in Canada, 
Alaska, and 
Greenland 
suffered from the 
collapse of 
markets for seal 
pelts 


deterred people in many nations from 
buying and wearing any seal garment. 

The effects of the EEC ban were 
dramatic and swift. The cash value of all 
seal pelts fell so low that the hunting 
costs far exceeded the return. While the 
protesters watched the collapse of 
Canada’s east coast whitecoat sealing 
industry with satisfaction, Inuit in 
Canada, Alaska, and Greenland, who 
do not hunt whitecoats, suffered from 
the overall collapse of the markets for 
seal pelts. In the Northwest Territories 
(N.W.T.) and northern Québec, the 
number of seal pelts sold declined from 
44268 in 1980-1981 to 7699 in 
1983-1984. The value of seal pelts sold 
declined from $952 590 to $76 681 in the 
same period. The Government of the 
Northwest Territories estimated that 18 
of 20 Inuit villages in the N.W.T. lost 60 
per cent of total annual community 
income because of the EEC ban—a loss 
that affected 1500 Inuit hunters and 
their families. For some communities in 
the N.W.T., the loss was even more 
devastating. In Resolute, for example, 
income from sealing dropped from 
$54 000 in 1982 to $1000 in 1983. 

For Canadian Inuit, these statistics 
point to a future of under-employment 
and unemployment, further constricted 


economic opportunities, increasing 
dependence on social assistance, and 
the demise of villages and cultures. In 
many northern communities, the loss of 
sealing markets has exacerbated prob- 
lems of alcohol abuse and illness, a 
suicide rate that has risen in some areas 
to 16 times the national average, and 
other signs of social breakdown, loss of 
self-respect, and loss of cultural 
identity. 

Efforts to salvage the market for seal 
pelts varied from country to country. In 
1982, Greenland’s Home Rule Govern- 
ment helped Greenlandic sealers to 
organize a caravan that travelled 
through Europe holding public meet- 
ings and discussions with anti-sealing 
activists. Among its members were a 
hunter with his sealing equipment and 
his wife with her processing and craft- 
making equipment. The caravan carried 
displays of seal pelts and products. The 
premier and two members of parlia- 
ment travelled with the caravan to 
answer political questions. Other 
members of the Greenland government 
were given sealskin clothing to wear on 
trips abroad. 

Favourable press coverage of the 
caravan caused some of the European 
protest groups to revise their positions 
on sealing. They acknowledged its 
importance to Greenlanders and 
favoured the exemption of Greenlandic 
seal products from the EEC ban. 
Greenland’s external affairs ministry 
helped more than 50 foreign journalists 
to travel in Greenland, where they met 
seal hunters and observed the economic 
and cultural importance of sealing in 
Greenland communities. Some nations 
have begun to buy Greenlandic seal 
pelts again; sales have improved, but 
prices remain very low. 

The involvement of the Canadian 
government is a different story. When 
protests against sealing began to build 
in the late 1960s, the Canadian 
government was slow to respond to the 
anti-harvest campaign’s shift in focus 
from control of the hunt to animal 
rights and failed to recognize the need to 
actively defend the industry. The 
Department of Fisheries and Oceans 
(DFO), having responsibility for 
marine mammals, responded only to 
concerns about the conservation and 
management of seal populations. 

In the 1970s, as the protest shifted to 
the humaneness of the hunt, DFO 
began to provide carefully documented 
counter-arguments. Veterinarians and 
animal pathologists concluded that the 


method used to kill the seals was as 
humane as any that could be devised 
and that death came swiftly. Biologists 
struggled to respond to the protest’s 
exploitation of the “human” qualities of 
the seals. But arguments based on fact 
were largely ineffectual against the 
campaign’s steady barrage of images 
that inspired an emotional and sympa- 
thetic response from the public. When 
the campaign moved on to the morality 
of killing seals, DFO and other 
government departments were unable 
to respond to the moral arguments. 
DFO officials who were pushing the 
government to support the seal hunt 
were blocked by the reluctance of the 
Department of External Affairs to get 
involved in the issue and its refusal to 
allow any other department to play an 
international role. Because of its 


responsibility for foreign trade, Exter- 
nal’s primary concern was Canada’s 
reputation among its European trading 
partners, not the $12 million the sealing 
industry contributed annually to 
Canada’s economy. This department 
did virtually nothing, however, to 


counteract the characterization of 
Canadian sealers and, by extension, all 
Canadians as heartless and blood- 
thirsty barbarians. In 1984, for exam- 
ple, at the request of External’s own 
international posts, which were receiv- 
ing many requests for information 
about the seal hunt, DFO published a 
brochure entitled “The Atlantic Seal 
Hunt: A Canadian Perspective.” Exter- 
nal’s officials in Canada withheld the 
brochure from its foreign posts because 
these officials were reluctant to raise the 
profile of the issue. 

Canadian sealers themselves were 
slow to organize a defence against the 
protest. By the time the Canadian 
Sealers Association formed in 1982, the 
battle to save markets for seal pelts was 
lost. The organization was too late to 
explain effectively to an already 
unsympathetic public the economic and 
cultural importance of the seal hunt. 
Frustrated sealers did further damage 
to their public image by responding 
angrily to the protesters in their midst. 

In 1984, the Government of Canada 
established the Royal Commission on 
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Residents of 
Uummannaq, 
Greenland, protest 
against the anti-harvest 
campaign during a 
meeting of the 
Indigenous Survival 
International (ISI) 
international steering 
committee with 
representatives of 
Greenpeace 
International’s board of 
directors in September 
1985. 
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Seals and the Sealing Industry in 
Canada. The mandate of this interna- 
tional commission was “to investigate ... 
all aspects of seal resource management 
and sealing in Canada.” The Commis- 
sion was to make its first report before 
the EEC voted in 1985 to extend the ban 
on whitecoat seal pelts, but failed to do 
so. The report is expected to be released 
sometime this summer. 


The Fur Fight 


In December 1984, Canada’s Interde- 
partmental Steering Committee on 
Humane Trapping circulated a draft of 
its confidential report, “Federal Com- 
munications Strategy in Defence of the 
Fur Trade.” In this report, the commit- 
tee acknowledged that yet another of 
Canada’s renewable resource industries 
is under attack: 


There are clear indications that 
international protest groups con- 
cerned with animal welfare are 
now turning their attention to the 
fur trade, after having succeeded 
in boycotting the Canadian harp 
seal hunt. Preparations have 
already been undertaken and 
isolated activities taken place 
which indicate that an organized 
attack on trapping, particularly 
the use of leg-hold traps, is about 
to be undertaken. 


Several of the organizations that 
protested against the seal hunt (some of 
them with new names) are spearheading 
the campaign against the international 
fur trade. Animal welfare groups are 
primarily concerned about the suffering 
of animals in traps, and are pressing 
government and trappers to find and 
use the most humane methods possible. 
But animal rights groups argue that 
killing animals by any means is immoral 
and are opposed to killing animals for 
fur. The tactics are similar to those 
employed against the seal hunt— 
emotional, evocative images of animals 
in traps, pictures of fur garments 
bleeding, and strong denunciations by 
celebrities of the wearing of fur. The 
more extreme groups aim to create 
widespread public disapproval of the 
fur trade, to apply political pressure to 
strictly curtail it, and thereby to destroy 
markets and end the trade in furs. 


Canada is a principal target of the 
campaign to end trapping and the fur 
trade. This country produces many of 
the world’s finest furs and exports furs 
to the United States, Western Europe, 
and, recently, to Japan. The consequen- 
ces of a successful campaign would be 
felt throughout the Canadian economy, 
but especially in the North, where every 
community participates to some extent 
in the harvest of animals for furs. The 
fur trade, including the processing, 
manufacturing, and retailing sectors, as 
well as the primary production of pelts, 
contributes $600 million to $1 billion 
per year to the Canadian economy. 

Like sealing, the fur trade is of 
particular importance to native peoples. 
Nearly 50 000 native trappers support 
their families entirely or supplement 
their incomes through trapping. 
Related activities such as pelt prepara- 
tion and handicraft production provide 
additional income. Moreover, hunting 
and trapping provide meat that cannot 
be replaced adequately by costly and 
less nutritious imports. The sale of pelts 
and products 1s often the only source of 
the cash required to support this 
lifestyle, even at the subsistence level. 

Native peoples in Canada have rights 
to hunt, fish, and trap that are 
recognized and enshrined in the 
Constitution. These rights are the basis 
of their claims to land and resources. 
Through land claims negotiations they 
are working to regain their share of 
control in the conservation and man- 
agement of renewable resources. The 
loss of the trapping economy not only 
threatens native cultures, but also 
endangers the claims of native peoples 
to the land and resources needed to 
sustain these cultures. 

Native peoples are affronted to find 
themselves described as “barbarians” 
and their traditional reliance on the 
land and its resources questioned and 
condemned by urban activists who 
claim to speak on behalf of the animals. 
The respect for and stewardship of 
wildlife that European conservationists 
once found admirable and unique is 
now ignored and misrepresented by the 
emotional and sensational tone of the 
anti-fur campaign. 

Typical of this tone is a comment by 
Bryn Jones, Chairman of Greenpeace 
Ltd., on a Canadian national television 
news-interview programme last 
autumn. He said that native people, if 
unchecked, would wipe out all the wild 
animals in Canada. Responding to this 
statement, Georges Erasmus, National 
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Chief of the Assembly of First Nations 
and a Canadian representative of 
Indigenous Survival International, 
said: 


Well, that’s the funny thing about 
all of this. The heart of this 
movement has started in large 
industrial countries, places where 
wild animals have been depleted, 
and they are now looking to the 
first-world areas where aboriginal 
people are still predominantly 
traditional, and where we still 
have our wildlife. 


Government’s Response 


Hunting and trapping are regulated by 
the provincial and territorial govern- 
ments through licences, quotas, harvest 
seasons, and export permits. No fur- 
bearing species trapped in Canada is 
endangered. After more than three 
centuries of commercial harvesting and 
many more centuries of subsistence 
harvesting, Canada’s furbearer popula- 
tions have, in general, remained stable; 
in some cases they have increased. 

The federal government has made 
trapper education and the development 
of more humane trapping systems its 
chief defence against the anti-fur 
campaign: In 1973, in response to 
pressure from animal welfare organiza- 
tions, the Federal—Provincial Commit- 
tee on Humane Trapping (FPCHT) was 
established to conduct the world’s first 
scientific research on the stress suffered 
by animals in traps. The Fur Institute of 
Canada (FIC), an organization that 
represents the provincial and territorial 
governments, the fur industry, some 
aboriginal groups, and trappers’ associ- 
ations, has continued the work of the 
FPCHT on standards for traps for 
various species of fur bearers. The FIC 
is expected to spend about $1.5 million 
(most of it from the Department of the 
Environment) on humane trap research 
between 1984 and 1987. 

Canada’s work on trap standards and 
trapper education is unique in the 
world, but these efforts have not 
satisfied the anti-fur lobby. Animal 
welfare groups criticized the slow 
progress of the FPCHT and felt that the 
results did not warrant the $1 million it 
spent on research. The FIC also has 
been criticized for its slow progress on 
standards. 


In 1983; Cabinet established the 
Interdepartmental Steering Committee 
on Humane Trapping (ISCHT) to co- 
Ordinate the activities of federal 
departments on research and trapper 
education programmes. The ISCHT 
has lacked leadership and direction, and 
has wasted time on struggles over 
jurisdiction. The Department of Indian 
Affairs and Northern Development 
(DIAND) recently made a move to 
become the lead department in domes- 
tic activities concerning the anti-fur 
campaign. DIAND has allocated $1.2 
million for trapper education; a portion 
of the funds DIAND contributes to 
aboriginal peoples’ organizations is 
intended to support trapper education. 

The Department of External Affairs 
has jealously guarded its lead role in 
international activities concerning the 
fur trade. In “Defence of the Fur 
Trade,” a discussion paper prepared in 
May 1985, the department states that its 
objective has been: 


To provide a breathing space by 
maintaining market receptiveness 
pending development and general 
adoption of more humane and 
publicly acceptable trapping 
methods. 


On paper, External recognizes that 
there is aneed for government action on 
this issue on two levels: first, in the 
public domain by defending consumer 
demand for furs and Canada’s reputa- 
tion in regulation of the industry and 
protection of the resource; and second, 
at the public policy level by offsetting 
the influence of lobbying and mass-mail 
campaigns on legislators and interna- 
tional organizations that could result in 
legal barriers to international trade. In 
fact, External has responded just as it 
responded to the anti-sealing campaign: 
it reacts only when necessary and avoids 
raising the profile of the issue. 

The profile of the issue is already 
high, both internationally and in 
Canada. In 1984, the European Parlia- 
ment considered a resolution to ban 
sales of fur products in EEC nations, to 
end trapping in EEC nations, and to 
press non-EEC nations to eliminate the 
fur trade. The resolution was with- 
drawn under pressure from fur ranchers 
within the EEC, who feared that their 
own markets would be destroyed. Had 
the resolution come to a vote, it would 
likely have been very close. 

In 1983, in Botswana, parties to the 
Convention on International Trade in 


Endangered Species of Wild Flora and 
Fauna (CITES) considered a resolution 
calling for a ban on the trade of furs 
caught in leg-hold traps (most furs 
obtained in the wild are taken in leg- 
hold traps). The resolution failed 
because it was ruled ultra vires (beyond 
the scope of CITES’ authority). The 
mandate of CITES is to protect 
endangered species by monitoring and 
regulating traffic in wildlife at the 
international level. Native groups, the 


Native trappers 
in Canada 
have more to lose 
than any 
other segment of the fur 
industry 


Canadian government, and others at 
the meeting argued successfully that the 
issue has nothing to do with endangered 
species. The 1985 CITES meeting in 
Buenos Aires rejected a similar resolu- 
tion on the same grounds. 

There is increasing evidence that the 
focus of the anti-fur campaign is 
shifting from humane methods of 
trapping to ending the fur trade. At the 
upcoming CITES meeting in 1987, 
there is likely to be a stronger campaign 
to end trade in furs. This spring, the 
World Society for the Protection of 
Animals (WSPA) is expected to 
consider supporting a ban on trapping. 

This shift in focus is even more 
evident in statements of animal rights 
groups. In the animal-rights newsletter 
Animal Agenda, Vicki Miller, a 
member of the Montreal-based animal 
rights group ARK II, described the 
widening gap between animal rights 
groups and native trappers: 


I think we are so far apart in our 
philosophies that there isn’t any 
need to get together on this point. 
We aren’t interested in a more 
humane trap. We’re interested in 
abolishing this industry alto- 
gether. 


The Native Response 


In his book Second Nature: The Animal 
Rights Controversy (CBC Enterprises, 
1985), Allan Herscovici described the 
threat of the anti-harvest campaign to 
native peoples: 


The mounting campaign against 
fur trapping is following many of 
the same patterns as did that 
against the seal hunt: as govern- 
ment moves to minimize cruelty 
and the danger of overexploita- 
tion, the animal-rights stance 
comes increasingly to the fore. 
There are strong indications that 
animal-rights groups will make 
fur trapping the central issue for 
the rest of the 1980s. The cam- 
paign against trapping may have 
severe repercussions on native 
groups and others who still live 
close to the land, and work to the 
detriment of the interests even of 
the wildlife it claims to be 
protecting. 

Animal-rights advocates say 
that factory farming and 
laboratory-animal science cause 
by far the most suffering to 
animals, but because they strike 
deep into every sector of the 
society, they are unlikely soon to 
become popular campaigns. 
Instead, they serve to bolster the 
animal-rights attack against 
native trappers and others who 
still retain a close relationship to 
nature. 


Native trappers in Canada have more 
to lose than any other segment of the fur 
industry from a successful campaign to 
end trapping, and they have a much less 
powerful economic lobby. They are 
concerned that governments and the fur 
industry will find it convenient to ban 
trapping to appease the anti-fur 
activists and protect the more powerful 
ranching interests in the fur industry. 
They are also concerned that the 
Canadian government has failed to 
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learn important lessons from the sealing 
issue. Trapper education and more 
humane trapping methods will not 
satisfy the animal rights groups who are 
gaining control of the campaign and are 
working to end the fur trade. Financial 
and diplomatic efforts must also 
promote the fur industry and support 
trapping as a valid and essential 
livelihood. 

The most successful efforts to defend 
Canada’s fur industry have been 
undertaken by native people through 
organizations such as the Aboriginal 
Trappers Federation of Canada 
(ATFC) and Indigenous Survival 
International (ISI). The ATFC, formed 
in 1984, has worked to publicize the 
importance of trapping to the tradi- 
tional aboriginal economy and to 
inform native trappers about the threat 
posed by the anti-fur campaign. In 
1985, the ATFC sent representatives to 
the Frankfurt Fur Fair, one of Europe’s 
most important fur shows, where it set 
up an information booth and display to 
show that Canada’s native trappers 
support a vital economy and culture. As 
a member of the Fur Institute of 
Canada, the ATFC has a voice in the 
development of new trapping systems 
and in the preparation of public 
information materials. 

ISI has built on the solidarity 
developed by the Inuit Circumpolar 
Conference among northern aboriginal 
peoples. ISI’s first major project was a 
fact-finding tour in Europe. Ten ISI 
representatives were to meet European 
politicians and members of organiza- 
tions that support native issues. ISI staff 
had received promises of funding from 
External Affairs and promises of 
assistance from Canadian embassies 
and posts. The day before the entourage 
left Canada, External Affairs withdrew 
its support for the tour without 
explanation or apology. Weeks later, 
officials confessed that their minister, 
the Right Honourable Joe Clark, had 
feared raising the profile of the issue. On 
9 October 1985, commenting on 
External’s failure to appreciate the 
urgency of the issue, the Honourable 
David Porter, Minister of Renewable 
Resources in the Yukon Territorial 
Government, told the Yukon Legisla- 
tive Assembly: 


It gives you the impression that 
they are not going to react until 
the wolf is at the door, when the 
issue is about to overwhelm them. 


Funding has been a serious problem 
for these native groups. Their members’ 
resources cannot begin to rival the 
millions of dollars anti-fur groups 
spend on advertising, direct mail, and 
lobbying. ISI requested funding of 
approximately $800 000 to cover its 
first-year costs of travel, staff, office and 
special projects. DIAND has provided 
$150 000 per year for three years for 
special projects, trapper education, and 
disbursements to other groups working 


This spring, 
Greenpeace International 
announced 
that it is withdrawing 
from the 
anti-fur campaign 


to counter the anti-harvest campaign. 
DIAND has provided some project- 
specific funds for the ATFC as well as 
for ISI, but these organizations have 
had to waste much staff time and energy 
in securing these funds. DIAND is 
reluctant to provide operating funds 
because such support would imply an 
extended and permanent commitment 
to these organizations. 

Notwithstanding the limited funds, 
these native organizations are begin- 
ning to accomplish what government 
cannot: they are challenging the public 
to treat native peoples with justice, 
fairness, and respect for their ways of 
life. 

In January 1985, ISI and the World 
Wildlife Fund appealed to Greenpeace 
International to honour the commit- 
ment to aboriginal peoples that was part 
of Greenpeace’s founding philosophy. 
When its founders first spoke out 
against European civilization’s disre- 
gard for the environment and _ its 
interdependent ecosystems, they held 
up the respect and reverence of native 
peoples for natural systems, and their 


ability to live in harmony with nature, 
as models for conservation. They 
invited conservationists and native 


‘peoples to unite as “Warriors of the 


Rainbow,” borrowing the name from a 
Cree legend that describes the banding 
together of all races of mankind to 
defend an earth despoiled by man. 

ISI’s appeal led Greenpeace Interna- 
tional to suspend its protests against the 
fur trade. This spring, Greenpeace 
announced that it is withdrawing from 
the anti-fur campaign in recognition of 
the difficulties that an environmental 
organization faces in running head to 
head with native peoples’ organizations. 

Funded by its member organizations 
and with the help of groups in Europe 
that are sympathetic to the concerns of 
aboriginal peoples, members of ISI 
have travelled to Europe and met with 
members of the European Parliament 
and its politicians, with government 
officials, and with animal welfare 
organizations. Their objective is to 
protect markets for furs and fur 
products produced by native peoples 
and to urge the defeat of bans on 
trapping and other political actions 
detrimental to their interests. ISI has 
pressed the United Nations Commis- 
sion on Human Rights, Working Group 
on Indigenous Populations, to include 
rights to harvest renewable resources in 
its Body of Principles on Indigenous 
Rights. 

In Canada, ISI has explained the 
threat the anti-harvest campaign poses 
to native peoples in briefs to the Royal 
Commission on Seals and the Sealing 
Industry in Canada. It made two 
presentations to the Parliamentary 
Standing Committee on Indian Affairs 
and Northern Development, and 
submitted a brief to the Special Joint 
Committee on Canada’s International 
Relations. 

In January 1986, at Chisasibi in 
northern Québec, ISI convened an 
assembly of indigenous peoples from 
Canada, Alaska, and Greenland to 
discuss issues related to renewable 
resource harvests in these three coun- 
tries. The meeting focused on aboriginal 
rights, and the relation of traditional 
subsistence activities to those rights. 
Participants discussed ways to respond 
to the many challenges to subsistence 
activities and the survival of native 
cultures—challenges such as the anti- 
harvest campaign, non-renewable 
resource development on traditional 
lands, non-native management of 

—continued on page 8 


I want no more than to speak simply, to be granted that grace... 
and it’s time to say our few words because tomorrow 


the soul sets sail. 


“An Old Man of the River Bank” 


George Seferis 


ae : 
George Greene 


Kenneth P. Beauchamp 
1943-1986 


Kenneth P. Beauchamp, a Vancouver 
lawyer and an authority on ocean 
policy, died on 16 March 1986. He was 
killed by a car while walking along a 
road in a Florida resort area. Ken had 
returned to his law practice in North 
Vancouver after devoting several years 
to study and research in international 
law, law of the sea, marine affairs, and 
Canadian native policy. At the time of 
his death, he was undertaking a major 
new project with the federal Depart- 
ment of Fisheries and Oceans. 

Ken was born in North Bay, Ontario, 
in 1943. He received a B.A. from Loyola 
in Montreal and, after serving for 
several years with the Canadian Armed 
Forces, moved to the west coast. His 
attraction to this region, and his keen 
interest in and strong love for the sea 
and mountains, were well-known to all 
his colleagues and friends. At the 
University of British Columbia he 
studied law, with an emphasis on 
international and marine law, and 
received the LL.B. in 1973. In that year 
he co-published an article dealing with 
Canada’s rights over the continental 
shelf (Beauchamp, K., Crommelin, M., 
and Thompson, A.R., “Jurisdictional 
Problems in Canada’s Offshore,” 
Alberta Law Review 11: 1973, pp. 
431-470). 

Ken articled with Russell and Du 
Moulin and was admitted to the Bar of 
British Columbia in 1974. His practice 
with this firm was primarily in the field 
of criminal law. Subsequently he 


worked in a legal aid society office and 
later joined Ratcliff & Co. Concurrent 
with his practice he maintained active 
academic interests and wrote a mono- 
graph on the Canadian North that was 
published in 1976 (Land Management 
in the Canadian North. Ottawa: 
Canadian Arctic Resources Commit- 
tee). After several busy and successful 
years of legal practice, Ken decided to 
pursue graduate studies in law. Seeking 
a new challenge, he followed his long- 
standing interest in marine affairs and 
went to Dalhousie University in 
Halifax, Nova Scotia, to study with the 
Dalhousie Ocean Studies Programme 
under the supervision of Professors 
Edgar Gold and Douglas M. Johnston. 
He received the LL.M. in 1981. His 
thesis dealt with the relationships 
between marine jurisdiction and ocean 
management possibilities using the case 
of the Gulf of Maine (“The Manage- 
ment Function of Ocean Boundaries: 
Prospects for Co-operative Ocean 
Management between Canada and the 
United States.” LL.M. Thesis, Dal- 
housie University, Halifax, N.S., 1981). 
During his time at Dalhousie, Ken co- 
authored a bibliography on maritime 
boundary delimitation (McDorman, 
T.L., Beauchamp, K.P., and Johnston, 
D.M., Maritime Boundary Delimita- 
tion: An Annotated Bibliography. 
Lexington, Mass: D.C. Heath, 1983). 
From 1982 through 1984, Ken 
worked with the Canadian Arctic 
Resources Committee (CARC) as 
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Director of the Arctic Ocean Pro- 
gramme, a multi-year research project 
funded by the Max Bell Foundation to 
enhance understanding and manage- 
ment of arctic marine affairs. Among 
other activities with CARC, he co- 
chaired a major workshop on Arctic 
Ocean policy and management that 
resulted in an important publication on 
the topic and includes two articles 
written by Ken (“International Legal 
Issues in Arctic Waters,” pp. 53-79, and 
“Ocean Management: A Theoretical 
Perspective,” pp. 145-180, in Ocean 
Policy and Management in the Arctic. 
Ottawa: Canadian Arctic Resources 
Committee, 1984). 

Ken returned to Vancouver to 
complete his work on the Arctic Ocean 
Programme and to write a monograph 
on northern port issues (Port Policy for 
the Canadian Arctic Coast, CARC 
Policy Paper 1. Ottawa: Canadian 
Arctic Resources Committee, 1985). 
Ken also taught international law at 
UBC and supervised several LL.M. 
candidates. He resumed his practice asa 
barrister and solicitor in 1985. Shortly 
before his death, an article he wrote was 
accepted for publication in the San 
Diego Law Review (“The Management 
Functions of Ocean Boundaries”). 

Ken’s love for the ocean and the 
rugged west coast mountains found 
only partial expression in his scholar- 
ship. He was also an avid and skilled 
sailor and he would often walk along 
the shore, finding special values and 
reassurances in its environs. His death 
leaves a very large space in the lives of 
his colleagues in academe, CARC, and 
the legal profession. 


—Norman Dale and Enno Harders 


A memorial fund is being established in 
Ken’s name for the advancement of 
scholarship in marine affairs. Dona- 
tions and requests for further informa- 
tion should be directed to: 


The Kenneth P. Beauchamp 
Memorial Fund 
c/o Norman Dale, 
Westwater Research Centre 
1933 West Mall, 
University of British Columbia 
Vancouver, B.C. Canada V6T 1W5 


PROTOCOL OF CHISASIBI 
AMONG ISI (Alaska) 


the Inuit Circumpolar Conference 


the Home Rule Government of Greenland 


the Aboriginal Peoples of Canada 


WHEREAS in August 1984 in the City of Yellowknife, Northwest Territories, 
Canada, in the homeland of the Dene, there were gathered representatives of 
Indigenous peoples of the Northern Hemisphere; 


AND WHEREAS out of that gathering was born Indigenous Survival 
International, an alliance of Indigenous peoples from Alaska, Canada, and 


Greenland; 


AND WHEREAS our alliance is dedicated to our cultural survival which is 
intimately linked to our continued ability to live in close harmony with the 
environment including land and water and to harvest the natural and 


renewable resources thereof; 


AND WHEREAS the first annual conference of Indigenous Survival 
International was held at Chisasibi, in the Cree Territory of Canada, in January 


1986; 


NOW THEREFORE WE, the:Indigenous peoples, members of Indigenous 
Survival International, by this Protocol rededicate ourselves to our alliance; 


AND PLEDGE to strengthen our collective efforts to protect and ensure our 


cultural survival; 


BY CONTINUING TO pursue the protection of subsistence economies as 
essential to the cultural survival of Indigenous peoples; 


AND TO THAT END we are determined to support the World Wildlife Fund, 
the International Union for the Conservation of Nature and Natural Resources, 
and the United Nations Environment Program in addressing the balanced 
relationship between man’s cultural survival and environmental concerns; 


AND TO SEEK international recognition of the subsistence economies of 
Indigenous peoples as a natural and integral part of the global conservation 


effort. 


THIS AGREEMENT is made this 31st day of January 1986, at Chisasibi, in the 


Cree Territory of Canada. 


—continued from page 6 

renewable resources, and the growth of 
non-native demands for access to 
traditional native resources. 

It is clear from the meeting at 
Chisasibi that ISI and other native 
organizations will continue to use 
whatever funds are available to defend 
their right to live, and make a living, as 
trappers. At Chisasibi they resolved to 
monitor anti-harvest activity, to publi- 
cize the dependence of native cultures 
and economies on continued renewable 
resource harvests, to press the Canadian 
government to support their activities, 
to explore possibilities for co-operation 
on projects with government and 
industry, and to continue to develop 
support among environmental groups 
and other organizations concerned with 


the welfare of animals. It is equally clear 
from the Canadian government’s lack 
of action on this issue that native 
peoples must act on their own behalf to 
defend their right to live according to 
their own cultural values and traditions. 


Important Questions 


The threat of the anti-harvest campaign 
to aboriginal peoples is an issue upon 
which the Government of Canada and 
all Canadians must take a stand, for the 
survival of Canada’s aboriginal cultures 
is at stake. It is an issue that raises 
important, if uncomfortable, questions 
for us all. 

Is it fair, decent, or reasonable that 
one society (a society that has the 


advantage of a mixed economy and 
many economic alternatives) is pre- 

ared to destroy another society (a 
society that has managed to survive for 
centuries on its single economic 
opportunity) because a few individuals 
have decided that taking life in order to 
live is immoral? 

If the industry at risk affected the 
lives and livelihoods of 50 000 southern 
non-native Canadians and their fami- 
lies, or affected the economic future of 
the southern one-third of Canada rather 
than the northern two-thirds, would the 
Government of Canada hesitate to raise 
the profile of the issue? Would the 
Government of Canada waste time 
quibbling about core funding for 
groups working to protect their liveli- 
hoods? 

Finally, how long will it take, and 
how far will the anti-harvest campaign 
move away from issues of management 
and conservation, before conservation- 
ists themselves are willing to act? Let us 
hope that Georges Erasmus was merely 
making a joke when he said, “Today it’s 
fur; tomorrow it’s your leather shoes.” 


The Canadian Arctic Resources Com- 
mittee is a non-profit organization with 
offices at 46 Elgin Street, Room 11, 
Ottawa, Ontario KiP 5K6, (613) 
236-7379. 
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